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THE  RESTRICTION  OF  THE  GENITIVE  SINGULAR 
S  ENDING  IN  OLD  NORSE  PROPER  NAMES  BASED 
UPON  APPELLATIVES:  A  TYPE  OF  LEVELING 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
U niversity  of  Kansas 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  the  initial  point 
of  departure  for  the  restriction  of  the  5-ending  in  Old  Ice¬ 
landic  proper  names  when  this  restriction  was  not  present  in  the 
corresponding  appellative,  and  to  trace  its  later  extension  in  Old 
Norwegian.  Only  masculine  names  are  involved  in  this  discussion 
since  the  5-ending  of  the  genitive  singular  case  belongs  primarily 
to  the  masculine  declensions  and  no  names  of  neuter  gender  oc¬ 
cur.  The  evidence  shows  that  only  two  declensions  are  here  in¬ 
volved,  viz.,  the  a-declension  and  the  M-declension.‘  The  5-ending 
is  of  primary  origin  in  the  a-declension,  but  of  secondary  origin 
(borrowed  from  the  o-declension)  in  the  «-stems.  Conversely, 
the  ar-ending  of  the  genitive  singular  case  is  of  primary  origin  in 
the  ^-declension,  but  of  secondary  origin  (borrowed  from  the 
M-declension)  in  the  a-stems.  This  interchange  of  endings  never 
occurred,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  in  Old  Icelandic  proper 
names,  although  quite  frequently  in  appellatives.  When  the  cor¬ 
responding  appellative  had  doublet  forms  with  both  the  5-  and 
the  of-ending,  the  proper  name  is  recorded  only  with  the  5-end¬ 
ing,  whether  of  primary  or  secondary  origin.*  When  the  corre- 

‘  Since  the  5-ending  in  the  genitive  singadar  case  form  belongs  primarily  to 
the  masculine  «-declension  as  well  as  to  the  masculine  a-declension,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  differentiating  the  two  categories  in  this  discussion.  So  far  as  the 
endings  are  concerned,  both  declensions  represent  the  same  category. 

*  This  is  not  true  of  nicknames  (epithets  added  to  proper  names)  as  re¬ 
stricted  to  Old  Icelandic;  cf.  the  appiellative  f6tr  “foot”:  gen.  sg.fdt-ar  ( —  (k)thic 
fot-us'.fot-aus);  nickname  uxa-fdtr:gen.  sg.  uxa-f6lar,  later  -/di-s  (see  Noreen, 
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sponding  appellative  of  the  tt-declension  had  only  the  ar-ending  | 
and  the  proper  name  is  recorded  only  with  the  r-ending,  we  must 
assume  that  the  secondary  j-ending  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
corresponding  appellative,  but  was  due  (through  phonetic  simi¬ 
larity)  to  the  pattern  of  other  appellatives  with  doublet  endings, 
in  which  leveling  occurred  in  favor  of  the  secondary  j-ending. 
The  restriction  of  the  secondary  r-ending  to  proper  names  is  ■ 
therefore  the  result  of  a  secondary  leveling  of  the  two  endings  in 
the  proper  name.  Examples  of  this  leveling  process  are  rare  in  | 
Old  Icelandic,  but  considerably  more  numerous  in  Late  Old  Nor¬ 
wegian  (from  1300  on).*  I  shall  treat  these  examples  in  this  order, 
first  in  Old  Icelandic  and  then  in  Old  Norwegian,  using  the  same 
technique  for  both.  I  shall  first  state  the  declension  to  which  the  * 
appellative  belongs  and  then  discuss  the  discrepancy  between 
the  ending(s)  of  the  genitive  singular  form  in  the  appellative  and  ' 
in  the  proper  name. 

I.  Old  Icelandic* 

(1)  The  a-declension.  Appellative  6dr  “spirit,  soul”: gen.  sg. 
6t5-s  or  6tS-ar;  proper  name  (of  a  god)  Odrigen.  sg.  OH-s,  never  | 
Otf-ar.  The  restriction  of  the  primary  5-ending  to  the  proper 
name  was  not  due  to  leveling,  but  to  the  retention  of  the  primary 
5-ending,  which  served  to  keep  the  prop>er  name  within  the  ! 
original  pattern  of  the  a-declension,  irrespective  of  the  doublet 

AltislUndische  Grammatik*,  §414,  Anm.).  The  doublet  forms  in  the  nickname 
evidently  followed  the  late  pattern  of  such  appellatives  of  the  masculine  con-  | 
sonantal  declension  as  fingr  “finger” :gen.  ag.fingr-ar,  later  fingr-s  (like  hringr  | 
“ring" '.kring-s  of  the  a-declension)  and  vetr  “winter”:gen.  sg.  vetr-ar,  later 
velr-s  (like  vegr  “w&y”:veg-s  of  the  a-declension);  hence  -f6t-ar:-f6t-s  (like  mdtSr 
“mood,  anger” of  the  a-declension).  Cf.  also  the  appellative  “sow”: 
gen.  sg.  s^,  fern,  consonantal  stem;  nickname  as  applied  to  men,  lyr.'gen.  sg. 
s^-s'.s^-ar  or  sHr-w  with  masc.  endings  (see  Noreen,  §418,  Anm.  1). 

'  Cf.  Noreen,  AltislUndische  GrammatilA,  §388,  Anm.  2,  where  a  partial  list 
of  such  proper  names  in  Late  Old  Norwegian  is  quoted  from  O.  Rygh’s  Gamle  ^ 
personnavne  i  norske  stedsnavne  (Kra.,  1901),  which  is  not  available  to  me.  I 

*  The  examples  discussed  are  the  only  ones  which  I  have  found  for  Old  | 
Icelandic.  The  material  furnished  by  the  literary  documents  is  scarce  for  both  I 
chronological  stages  of  the  language,  evidently  because  the  analogical  process  f 
was  of  a  sporadic  nature.  There  is,  however,  enough  material  to  determine  the  | 
principle  involved.  ! 
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endings  in  the  app>ellative.  We  can  assume  leveling  between  the 
doublet  endings  only  when  the  i-ending  resulted  in  a  secondary 
pattern  for  the  proper  name,  as  in  the  «-declension.  Here  the 
j-ending  was  of  secondary  origin  and  therefore  its  restriction  to 
the  proper  name  must  have  been  due  to  leveling,  resulting  in  a 
secondary  pattern  for  the  u-declension.  Only  the  retention  of  the 
primary  cr-ending  could  have  kept  the  proper  name  within  the 
original  (primary)  pattern  of  the  ^-declension.  Similarly,  only 
the  retention  of  the  primary  i-ending  kept  the  proper  name 
within  the  original  (primary)  pattern  of  the  o-declension. 

(2)  The  u-declension.  Two  examples:  (a)  Arn-vitir  and  (b) 
Jolfodr. 

(a)  Appellative  vidr  “wood,  forest”: gen.  sg.  vitf-ar,  never 
vid-s;  proper  name  Arn-vidrlgen.  sg.  Arn-viSs,  never  Arn-vid-ar. 
Appellatives  whose  stem  syllable  contained  the  radical  vowel  i 
with  post-vocalic  3  occurred  in  both  the  o-  and  the  u-declension. 
Because  of  this  phonetic  identity  of  the  stem  syllable  the  s-  and 
the  ar-ending  of  the  genitive  case  were  occasionally  transferred 
from  one  declension  to  the  other,  resulting  in  doublet  forms. 
Examples  are  smiHr  “smith”  of  the  a-declension:gen.  sg.  smiti-s 
or  smid-ar  with  the  secondary  cr-ending  transferred  from  the 
u-declension,  and  lidr  “limb”  of  the  u-declension  (cf.  Gothic 
lip-us):  gen.  sg.  lid-ar  or  lid-s  with  the  secondary  j-ending  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  c-declension.  Although  the  genitive  singular  form 
of  the  appellative  vidr  is  not  recorded  with  the  secondary  s-end- 
ing,  we  may  assume  that  in  proper  names  such  as  Arn-vidr: gen. 
sg.  Arn-vid-s  the  j-ending  was  borrowed  from  the  c-declension 
after  the  pattern  of  such  appellatives  as  /t3r  and  smidr;  i.e., 
li'Srlli^-s  like  smidrlsmitS-s,  hence  -vi'dr'.-vid-s  like  li'dr’.li'd-s. 
That  the  secondary  j-ending  was  restricted  to  the  proper  name 
(.4fn-rt3-i)  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  name 
represented  a  later,  secondary  formation  and  therefore  entered 
into  the  secondary  pattern  of  appellatives  in  which  the  cr-ending 
was  leveled  out  in  favor  of  the  secondary  j-ending,  as  illustrated 
above,  whereas  the  appellative  vid-ar  remained  within  the  earlier 
normal  pattern  of  the  u-declension  with  the  primary  cr-ending. 

(b)  Appellative  joljo'dr  “bear”: gen.  sg.  jolfatS-ar;  proper 
name  (a  cognomen  of  the  god  Odin)  Joljo'dr: gen.  sg.  Jolfo'd-s, 
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never  Jolfatf-ar.^  None  of  the  appellatives  with  the  a3-suffix 
(Gothic  -od-us)  are  recorded  with  the  secondary  j-ending  in  the 
genitive  singular  case,  except  once  in  grqndopr  “injurer”:gr^- 
du'S-s  in  skaldic  poetry.®  The  origin  of  this  secondary  j-ending  in 
these  two  examples  is  not  clear  since  there  are  no  compound 
appellative  forms  of  the  o-declension  with  an  end  syllable  -o'S- 
or  which  could  furnish  a  phonetic  point  of  contact  with  the  | 
«-declension.  The  skaldic  form  grgndutf-s  may  represent  a  Late  I 
Old  Norwegian  form  which  had  crept  into  the  Old  Icelandic.  This  f 
certainly  is  not  the  case  with  the  proper  name  JolfotS-s,  the  ap-  3 
pellative  form  of  which  is  never  recorded  with  the  s-ending.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  for  this  secondary  j-ending  is  that  the 
final  element  -fo'd-s  in  the  dissyllabic  form  Jol-fod-s  was,  through 
phonetic  similarity,  falsely  associated  with  the  final  element 
-fgtfr-s  in  compound  proper  names  such  as  AI-,  Her-,  Val-fg'dr-s, 
which  were  likewise  cognomens  of  the  god  Odin.  In  the  nomina¬ 
tive  case  form  Val-fgdr,  the  element  -fgdr  “father”  {<*fQ'5ur 
<*fa'5ur)  never  occurred  in  the  appellative /c3er  except  when 
abstracted  from  the  compound;  it  represents  a  secondary  form 
(through  contraction  due  to  lack  of  accentuation)  which  had 
passed  over  from  the  consonantal  into  the  a-declension;^  hence 
the  genitive  form  -/gdr-s  with  the  secondary  5-ending.  The 
nominative  form  -fg'Sr  was  phonetically  identical  with  the  nomi¬ 
native  form  -fodr  in  the  proper  name  Jol-foUr,  except  for  the  | 
radical  vowels  g  and  0,  which  in  the  unaccented  syllables  were  | 
not  so  clearly  distinguished  in  phonetic  quality  as  to  prevent 
association  between  the  two  forms.  Because  of  this  phonetic 
identity  of  the  final  element  in  the  compound  proper  name 
Val-fgdr  and  in  the  dissyllabic  proper  name  Jol-fodr  in  the 
nominative  case,  the  genitive  cr-ending  in  the  appellative  form  | 
jol-faZ-ar  was  supplanted  by  the  secondary  5-ending  after  the  | 

*  Cf.  Noreen,  AUisUindische  Grammatik*,  $397,  Anm.  1.  The  meaning  of  the 

appellative  is  doubtful,  but  it  evidently  had  reference  to  some  sort  of  animal.  | 
Noreen  (§397)  suggests  “ox,”  Falk  suggests  “bear”  (cf.  Odinsheite,  no.  95,  p.  21  | 

[Kra.,  1924]),  for  which  he  gives  convincing  evidence.  | 

*  Cf.  Noreen,  ibid. 

^  Cf.  my  article  “The  Genesis  and  Inflection  of  the  Element  -fqdr  in  Old 
Norse  Compounds,”  JEGP,  53.91-92  (1954). 
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pattern  of  the  secondary  ^-ending  in  the  proper  name  Val- 
fq'Sr-s;  i.e.,  Val-JqUr'.fqtir-s,  hence  JoUJo'Sr’.-jo'S-s,  but  without 
the  f  which  belonged  to  the  stem  syllable  in  -fqUr-s.  Evidently, 
then,  the  proper  name  Jol-fotir  was  falsely  construed  as  designat¬ 
ing  another  type  of  “father”  ascribed  to  the  god  Odin,  like  AI-, 
Her-,  Val-fq'Sr,  etc.  This  seems  all  the  more  plausible  in  that  all 
the  other  proper  names  of  the  M-declension  with  the  ad-sufi5x, 
which  designated  human  beings,  universally  preserved  only  the 
primary  or-ending  in  the  genitive  case  form  (cf,  Nidodr,  QndoHr, 
:gen.  NidatS-ar,  etc.).  In  none  of  these  proper  names  did 
the  end  syllable  contain  the  initial  /  as  in  Jol-JoHr,  which 
furnished  an  indispensable  element  for  the  phonetic  contact  with 
-fqlfr  in  the  end  syllable  in  Val-fq'Sr  of  the  c-declension.  This 
contact,  together  with  the  restriction  of  both  names  to  the  god 
Odin,  resulted  in  a  combination  of  phonetic  and  semantic  associ¬ 
ation.® 

II.  The  Extension  of  the  5-Ending  in 
Late  Old  Norwegian 

The  extension  of  the  secondary  j-ending  in  the  u-declension  to 
proper  names  in  which  this  ending  was  lacking  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  appellatives  was  no  doubt  favored  by  the  fact  that  as 
time  progressed  the  sense  of  the  appellative  was  lost  in  the 
proper  name,  whereby  the  association  between  the  appellative 
and  the  proper  name  was  weakened.  Since  in  the  ^-declension 
the  secondary  5-ending  was  of  later  origin  than  the  primary 
cf-ending,  the  secondary  5-ending  gradually  became  restricted 
to  the  proper  name,  which  was  likewise  of  secondary  origin  since 

*  A  parallel  example  in  Gothic  occurred  in  the  genitive  singular  form  of  the 
proper  name  Malta-piaus  (Luke  3,26)  >  Matta-piwis  (Luke  3,25).  The  unrecorded 
nominative  form  was  undoubtedly  Matta-pius*  (cf.  the  acc.  form  Mat-Paiu, 
Mark  3,18).  The  appellative  Pius*  “servant”  belonged  to  the  o-declension,  hence 
the  genitive  singular  form  piw-is  (cf.  dag-is).  Through  false  association  between 
the  appellative  form  piw-is  and  the  final  element  -Pi-aus  of  the  «-declension 
(ci.fot-aus)  in  the  proper  name  Matta-Piaus,-piaus  was  supplanted  by  -Phris. 
This  formal  association  was  most  probably  re-enforced  by  a  semantic  factor 
in  that  Matthew,  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus,  was  at  the  same  time  a  servant 
(pius*)  of  Jesus.  Thus,  we  have  here  a  combination  of  phonetic  and  semantic 
association. 
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it  was  based  upon  the  appellative.  Thus,  a  new  pattern  was 
gradually  established  for  the  proper  name  as  distinguished  from 
the  appellative  through  leveling  of  the  two  endings  in  favor  of 
the  secondary  i-ending  in  the  proper  name.  This  represents  the 
initial  stage  of  the  new  pattern  for  proper  names,  which  was 
rarely  extended  in  Old  Icelandic. 

After  this  pattern  was  established,  it  was  extended  first  to 
proper  names  of  the  «-declension  which  were  based  upon  appella¬ 
tives  with  only  the  primary  cr-ending.  Here  the  secondary  5-end¬ 
ing  could  not  have  been  due  to  leveling  in  the  corresponding 
appellative,  but  to  a  secondary  contact  with  the  a-declension 
which  occurred  at  a  later  time  in  the  proper  name  (for  Old 
Icelandic  cf.  Arn-vi'S-s,  2a,  above).  A  pertinent  example  is  the 
appellative  mundr  “protector”: gen.  sg.  mund-ar,  never  mund-s; 
proper  name  As-mundr’.%tn.  As-mund-ar  (Old  Icelandic)  >^1 5- 
mund-s  (Late  Old  Norwegian),  due  to  secondary  contact  with 
rhyming  appellatives  of  the  o-declension,  such  as  lundr’.lund-s 
“grove”;  hence  (As-)mund-s  like  lund-s.  This  secondary  contact 
with  the  a-declension  was  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  appella¬ 
tive,  when  used  as  the  final  element  of  a  compound  name, 
sometimes  suffered  (through  lack  of  accentuation)  a  phonetic 
change  which  rendered  impossible  the  association  between  the 
appellative  and  the  proper  name.  A  pertinent  example  is  the 
appellative  vinr  “friend”: gen.  sg.  vin-ar;  proper  name  *Au'5- 
winR>  Au'dunn:  gen.  Aud-un-ar  (Old  Icelandic)  >i4u3-«»-5 
(Late  Old  Norwegian)  after  the  pattern  of  the  ««-suffix  of  the 
a-declension,  as  in  jot-unn’.jol-un-s  “giant”;  hence  Aud-unnl  Aud- 
un-s  like  jol-unn  '.jot-un-s. 

The  final  stage  in  the  extension  of  the  secondary  5-ending 
occurred  when  the  appellative  of  the  «-declension  could  have 
had  no  phonetic  contact  (whether  primary  or  secondary)  with 
the  a-declension,  as  in  the  proper  name  Bjqrn'.Bjarn-ar  (Old 
Icelandic)  >5tofn:5iaf»-5  (Late  Old  Norwegian)  because  the 
M-breaking  (jo)  of  the  radical  vowel  *e  never  occurred  in  the 
masculine  monosyllabic  a-stems.  The  ^-breaking  in  the  genitive 
singular  form  Bjorn-s  was  due  to  analogical  transference  from 
the  nominative  singular  form  Bjorn  (<*BernuR).  Only  the 
a-breaking  (ja)  of  the  radical  vowel  *e  could  occur  in  the  mascu- 
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line  monosyllabic  c-stems,  as  in  jarl  “earl”  (<*er/aR<  runic 
*erilaR)y  hjalmr  “helmet”  {<*heltnaR).  Therefore  the  form 
Biorn-s  could  have  had  no  phonetic  contact  with  the  o-stems 
such  as  jarl-s,  hjaltn-s,  otherwise  we  should  expect  a  form 
Biarn-s  with  o-breaking  based  upon  the  genitive  form  Biarn-ar 
of  the  ^-declension;  i.e.,  Biarn-s  like  jarl-s,  hjalm-s,  etc.  Since  the 
vowel  breaking  in  Biorn:  Biorn-s  belonged  only  to  the  M-declen- 
sion,  the  secondary  5-ending  must  likewise  have  had  its  origin 
within  the  pattern  of  the  ^-declension.  This  pattern  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  those  proper  names  of  the  ^-declension  which  already 
had  phonetic  contact  with  the  a-declension,  such  As-mund-s, 
Aud-un-s,  etc.  From  this  type  (stage  2)  the  secondary  5-ending 
was  analogically  transferred  to  Biorn-s  in  keeping  with  the  o-de- 
clension  but  with  retention  of  the  original  vowel  breaking  of  the 
M-declension.  The  monosyllabic  proper  name  Biorn:  Biorn-s  with 
secondary  5-ending  then  converged  with  the  pattern  of  the  mono¬ 
syllabic  proper  name  OdriOH-s  with  retention  of  the  primary 
5-ending.  The  two  patterns  converged  because  of  the  phonemic 
character  of  the  -s,  which  had  both  a  primary  and  secondary 
function  as  designating  the  genitive  case  form.  Whether  primary 
or  secondary,  the  5-ending  served  to  differentiate  the  form  of  the 
proper  name  from  that  of  the  appellative  (cf.  the  appellative 
6'5-s:6'S-ar,  proper  name  Od-s;  the  appellative  biarn-ar,  proper 
name  Biorn-s).  Thus,  primary  and  secondary  5-ending  finally 
converged  into  a  single  pattern  for  the  proper  name. 

The  material  at  my  disposal  is  too  restricted  for  a  detailed 
treatment  of  this  subject,  but  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  sup¬ 
ports  my  conclusions. 
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I.  Bibliographies 

1073.  Johnson,  Walter;  Sverre  Arestad;  Richard  Beck;  Jens 
Nyholm;  Kenneth  Soderland.  ‘'American  Scandinavian  Bibliog- 

■  raphy  for  1954,”  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp.  70-99. 

7  The  eighth  of  a  series.  See  Items  69,  187,  313,  462,  578,  718,  and  883. 

1074.  “Books  for  American  Libraries,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII, 
No.  4,  pp.  389-395. 

A  compilation  of  new  Scandinavian  books  recommended  for  American  libraries. 

I  1075.  Hannesson,  Johann  S.  Bibliography  of  the  Eddas;  Sup- 
plemenl  to  Bibliography  of  the  Eddas  (Islandica  XIII)  by  Hallddr 
I  Hermannsson.  Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Pp.  123. 
I  Price,  $4.00  (paper,  $3.50). 

Lists  editions,  translations  and  important  paraphrases  of  the  Eddas  and  works 
of  importance  for  Eddie  studies. 

1076.  Johnson,  E.  Gustav.  “Articles  on  Swedish  American 
Subjects  in  Prdrieblomman"  SPHQ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  pp.  102-122. 

A  useful  annotated  bibliographical  article. 

1077.  Nordmeyer,  Henry  W.  “Germanic  Languages  and 
Literature,”  PM  LA,  Vol.  LXX,  No.  2,  pp.  216-228. 

Germanic  section  of  the  “Bibliography  for  1954.” 

1078.  “The  Romantic  Movement:  A  Selective  and  Critical 
Bibliography  for  the  Year  1954,”  PQ,  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  2,  pp. 
97-176. 

Edited  by  J.  Raymond  Derby;  Danish  section  contributed  by  P.  M.  Mitchell, 
pp.  126-127. 
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1079.  The  Year's  Work  in  Modern  Language  Studies.  Edited 
by  S.  C.  Aston.  Vol.  XVI.  Cambridge  University  Press,  New 
York,  1954.  Pp.  519.  Price,  $10.00. 

Bibliographical  articles  on  Scandinavian  languages:  “Danish  Studies”  by  N.  L. 
Jensen,  pp.  353-363;  “Norwegian  Studies”  by  H.  S.  Naess,  pp.  364-374;  and 
“Swedish  Studies”  by  I.  P.  Brandberg,  pp.  374-389.  Postponed:  The  account  of 
Swedish  language  studies. 


11.  General 

1080.  Agder  og  Amerika.  With  Introductions  by  Tolv  Aam- 
land  and  Ingrid  Semmingsen.  Nordmanns-Forbundet,  Oslo,  1953. 
Pp.  84.  Price,  $0.50. 

Rev.  by  Einar  Haugen  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  38,  No.  2,  pp. 
120-121. 

1081.  Almanak  Olafs  S.  Thorgeirssonar  1954.  Edited  by 
Richard  Beck.  Thorgeirson  Company,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  144.  Price,  $0.75. 

The  sixtieth  and,  unfortunately,  last  volume  of  an  annual  on  the  history  and 
culture  of  Icelanders  in  America.  Contains,  among  other  things,  an  article  by  the 
editor  on  the  centenary  of  Stephan  G.  Stephansson,  the  noted  Icelandic-Ameri- 
can  poet. 

1082.  Ander,  O.  Fritiof.  “The  Augustana  College  Archives,” 
Illinois  Libraries,  Vol.  37,  No.  6,  pp.  168-175. 

Describes  the  origin  and  the  contents  of  the  Augustana  College  Archives,  a  rich 
depository  of  the  printed  and  unprinted  records  of  the  Augustana  Lutheran 
Church  and  of  documents  pertaining  to  Swedish  immigrants  in  the  United 
States.  The  church  records  are  eventually  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Augustana 
Theological  Seminary. 

1083.  Andersen,  Arlow  William.  The  Immigrant  Takes  His 
Stand:  The  Norwegian- American  Press  and  Public  Affairs,  1847- 
72.  Norwegian- American  Historical  Association,  Northfield, 
Minnesota,  1953.  Pp.  vii-|-l76.  Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Agnes  M.  Larson  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  38,  No.  3, 
pp.  186-187,  and  by  Harry  R.  Stevens  in  SAQ,  Vol.  LIII,  No.  4,  p.  603. 

1084.  Arnberg,  Matts.  “Folk  Music  and  Country  Fiddlers  in 
Sweden,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  174-179. 

Reprinted  from  Music  in  Sweden. 
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1085.  Benson,  Adolph  B.  “Benjamin  Franklin’s  Contact 
with  Swedes,”  SPHQ,  V’ol.  VI,  No.  1,  pp.  3-17. 

1086.  Blegen,  Theodore  C.  “A  Century  of  Manuscript  Col¬ 
lecting,”  Minnesota  History,  Vol.  34,  No.  8,  pp.  337-340. 

Appeared  originally  as  a  “Foreword”  to  Manuscript  Collections  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  Guide  No.  2.  The  collections  contain  much  American-Scandi- 
navian  material. 

1087.  Boardman,  Philip.  In  Strangest  Norway  or  Adventures 
of  the  Yank  Family  Doggson.  Aschehoug,  Oslo,  1954.  Pp.  171. 
Price,  $2.80. 

Rev.  by  Erik  J.  Friis  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  p.  304. 

1088.  Burnett,  Betty.  “Skansen,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2, 
pp.  151-159. 

An  illustrated  article  on  Skansen,  Stockholm’s  open-air  cultural  museum. 

1089  (892,  732).  Christensen,  Thomas  Peter.  A  History  of 
the  Danes  in  Iowa.  Dansk  Folkesamfund,  Solvang,  California, 
1952.  Pp.  281.  Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Nanna  Goodhope  in  Midwest  Scandinavian,  March,  p.  4. 

1090.  Dansk  amerikansk  Jul  [1955].  Redigeret  og  udgivet  af 
George  Ugilt  og  Hjalmar  Bertelsen.  [Elmwood  Park  Press, 
Elmwood  Park,  Ill.)  Pp.  55.  Price,  $1.00. 

Stories  by  J.  Christian  Bay  and  Thomas  01esen-L{tkken;  poems  by  Anton  Kvist. 

Rev.  by  Christ  Brix  in  Den  danske  Pioneer,  Nov.  17,  p.  4,  and  in  Midwest 
Scandinavian,  Vol.  74,  No.  12,  p.  11. 

1091.  Dansk  Nylaar  1956.  Tredie  Aargang.  Redigeret  af 
Paul  C.  Nyholm.  Lutheran  Publishing  House,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Pp.  167.  Price,  $1.00. 

An  annual  for  Danish  immigrants  and  their  descendants. 

Rev.  by  August  L.  Bank  in  Den  danske  Pioneer,  Dec.  8,  p.  4,  and  in  Midwest 
Scandinavian,  Vol.  74,  No.  12,  p.  11. 

1092.  Elkaer-Hansen,  Niels.  “The  Faroe  Islands  Today,” 
ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  165-171. 

A  reprint  from  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  Journal. 
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1093.  Ellsworth,  Charles.  “Uppsala’s  Famous  Library,” 
ASM,  Vol.  48,  No.  10,  pp.  12-13,  23. 

An  account  of  Carolina  Rediviva. 

1094.  Faralla,  Dana.  Circle  of  Trees.  Lippincott,  New  York. 
Pp.  221.  Price,  $3.50. 

“A  story  of  Danish  emigrants  during  their  second  year  in  Minnesota.” 

Rev.  by  N.  E.  Taylor  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  2, 1955,  p.  1 1 ;  in  Kirkus, 
Vol.  23,  p.  221;  by  E.  B.  Hayward  in  Library  Journal,  Vol.  80,  p.  877;  by  V.  P» 
Hass  in  NYTB,  June  5,  1955,  p.  37;  and  in  New  Yorker,  Vol.  31,  p.  126. 

1095  (895).  Fleisher,  Eric  W.  and  Weibull,  Jorgen.  Viking 
Times  to  Modern.  The  Story  of  Swedish  Exploring  and  Settlement 
in  America  and  the  Development  of  Trade  and  Shipping  from  the 
Vikings  to  Our  Time.  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  1954.  Pp.  115.  Price,  $4.50. 

Rev.  by  Emory  Lindquist  in  SPHQ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  pp.  61-62,  and  by  Stanley 
H.  Pretorius  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp.  117-119. 

1096.  Harbitz,  Alf.  “Kittelsen,  Creator  of  the  Troll  in  Art,” 
ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  1,  pp.  61-65. 

Reprinted  from  the  December  1921  ASR. 

1097.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Norway  and  America:  The  Ties  that 
Bind,”  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  38,  No.  3,  pp.  139- 
144. 

1098.  Heckscher,  Eli  Filip.  Economic  History  of  Sweden. 
Translated  by  Goran  Ohlin;  with  a  supplement  by  Gunnar 
Heckscher  and  a  preface  by  Alexander  Gerschenkron.  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge.  Pp.  308.  Price,  $5.00. 

Rev.  by  R.  E.  Lindgren  in  American  Historical  Review,  Vol.  60,  p.  895;  by  H.  H. 
Bemt  in  Library  Journal,  Vol.  79,  p.  1886;  in  New  Statesman  &*  Nation,  Vol.  50, 
p.  52. 

1099.  Johnson,  Emeroy.  Eric  Norelius,  Midwest  Pastor  and 
Churchman.  Augustana  Press,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  1954. 

Rev.  by  Freda  Larson  in  SPHQ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  pp.  63-64. 


1100.  Land  of  Their  Choice:  The  Immigrants  Write  Home. 
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Edited  by  Theodore  C.  Blegen.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  Minneapolis.  Pp.  xix+463. 

Translations  of  Norwegian  immigrants’  letters  plus  a  foreword  and  an  essay, 
“The  Immigrant  Image  of  America,”  by  Dean  Blegen. 

1101.  Leach,  Henry  Goddard.  “Tynwald  Day  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  125-136. 

An  illustrated  survey  of  Man  and  its  history,  with  attention  to  Scandinavian 
influence. 

1102.  von  der  Leyen,  Friedrich.  “Die  Gdtter  der  Ger- 
manen,”  GR,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  1,  pp.  5-13. 

1103.  Lie,  Trygve.  In  the  Cause  of  Peace.  Macmillan,  New 
York,  1954.  Pp.  473.  Price,  $6.00. 

Rev.  by  Raymond  Dennett  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  301-302. 

1104.  Linneballe,  Poul.  “The  Royal  Danish  Ballet,”  .45/?, 
Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  275-280.  Illustrated. 

An  article  on  contemporary  Danish  ballet,  reprinted  from  the  Danish  Foreign 
Office  Journal. 

1105.  Lorraine,  Philip  L.  “The  Swedish  Academy,”  ASM, 
Vol.  48,  No.  1,  pp.  12-13,  24. 

A  popular  article  with  many  details.  See  Item  905. 

1106.  Marcussen,  Elsa  B.  “Danish  Film  Production,”  ASR, 
Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  338-346.  Illustrated. 

1107.  Morris,  Franklyn.  “Maribo  Cathedral,”  ASR,  V^ol. 
XLIII,  No.  1,  pp.  58-60. 

A  brief  illustrated  article  on  a  cathedral  that  was  at  one  time  a  monastery 
chapel  for  the  Order  of  St.  Birgitta. 

1108.  Norwegian- American  Studies  and  Records.  Vol.  XVIII. 
Norwegian- American  Historical  Association,  Northfield,  Minn., 
1954.  Pp.  252.  Price,  $2.50. 

Rev.  by  Erik  J.  Friis  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII  No.  1,  p.  93. 


1109.  Mulder,  William.  “Utah’s  Ugly  Ducklings:  A  Profile 
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of  the  Scandinavian  Immigrant,”  Utah  Historical  Quarterly,  > 
Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3,  pp.  233-259. 

“They  came,  usually  on  a  shoestring  but  rich  in  human  resources  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  history,  their  posterity  a  constant  reminder  that  Utah  has 
roots  deep  in  Scandinavia.  The  ugly  ducklings  needed  only  a  congenial  environ¬ 
ment  to  feather  out.” 

1110.  Naess,  Almar.  Hvor  li  V inland?  Dreyers  forlag,  Oslo,  | 
1954.  Pp.  246.  Price,  $2.66.  | 

Rev.  by  Hjalmar  Holand  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  38,  No.  2,  pp. 
115-116.  I 

nil.  Nykl,  A.  R.  KRS:  The  Death  of  a  Myth,  Madison,  Wis.  I 
Pp.  9.  Privately  printed.  | 

.  About  the  Kensington  stone.  | 

1112.  Olson,  Oscar  N.  Olof  Christian  Telemak  Andrin — Am-  L 
bassador  of  Good  Will.  Augustana  Book  Concern,  Rock  Island, 

Ill.,  1954.  Pp.  103. 

1113.  Orfield,  Lester  Bernhardt.  The  Growth  of  Scandinavian 
Law.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press  for  Temple  University 
Publications,  Philadelphia,  1953.  Pp.  363. 

Rev.  by  A.  B.  Benson  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  3,  pp.  146-149,  and  by  Erik  J.  Friis  in  ? 
A5R,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  1,  pp.  90-91.  i 

1114.  “Oslo  Town  Museum,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  | 

172-173.  f. 

1115  (908).  Ringbom,  Nils  Eric.  Jean  Sibelius,  a  Master  and  | 
His  Work.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  G.  I.  C.  de  Courcy.  I 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman.  Pp.  205.  Price,  $3.75.  | 

Rev.  in  ALA  Booklist,  Vol.  51,  p.  196;  by  C.  K.  Miller  in  Library  Jonrtul,  Vol.  j 
80,  p.  376;  and  by  David  Hall  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  p.  207.  ' 

1116.  Rodnick,  David.  The  Norwegian.  A  Study  in  National 
Culture.  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington,  D.C.  Pp.  165.  Price, 
S3.25. 

Patterns  of  Norwegian  life;  attitudes  of  people  of  different  economic  and  occu¬ 
pational  groups;  family  relationships. 
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1117.  Salverson,  Mrs.  Laura  Goodman.  Immortal  Rock;  the 
Saga  of  the  Kensington  Stone.  Bourgey  &  Curl,  New  York.  Pp. 
278.  Price,  $3.50. 

A  novel  based  on  the  Paul  Knutson  expedition  to  Greenland  and  America  in  the 
fourteenth  century  commissioned  by  King  Magnus  Erikson. 

1118.  Shirer,  William  Lawrence.  Challenge  of  Scandinavia; 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Finland  in  Our  Time.  Little,  New 
York.  Pp.  437.  Price,  $5.00. 

Rev.  by  F.  D.  Scott  in  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  July  10,  p.  4;  by  E.  S.  Pisco  in 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  26,  p.  11;  by  F.  E.  Hirsch  in  Library  Journal, 
Vol.  80,  p.  874;  by  D.  J.  Blake  in  Nation,  Vol.  181,  p.  16;  by  Hudson  Strode  in 
NYHB,  May  29,  p.  6;  by  George  Axelsson  in  NYTB,  June  12,  p.  13;  in  New 
Yorker,  Vol.  31,  p.  129;  by  J.  H.  Jackson  in  San  Fraruisco  Chronicle,  May  23, 
p.  25. 

1119.  Visted,  Kristofer  og  Stigum,  Hilmar.  Vdr  Gamle 
Bondekultur.  J.  W.  Cappelens  Forlag,  Oslo  (Vol.  I,  1951,  pp. 
366;  Vol.  II,  1952,  pp.  398). 

Rev.  by  Hedin  Bronner  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  pp.  26-29. 

1120  (909).  Walters,  Thorstina.  Modern  Sagas:  The  Story  of 
the  Icelanders  in  North  America.  With  an  Introduction  by  Allan 
Nevins.  North  Dakota  Institute  for  Regional  Studies,  Fargo, 
1953.  Pp.  x-1-229.  Illustrated.  Price,  $3.75. 

Rev.  by  Valdimar  Bjfimson  in  Minnesota  History,  Vol.  34,  No.  4,  pp.  164-165. 

III.  Instruction  in  Scandinavian 

For  information  about  the  teaching  o!  Swedish  in  American  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  see  AB,  Nos.  37  and  38. 

1121.  Bronner,  Hedin  and  Gosta  Franzen.  “Scandinavian 
Studies  in  Institutions  of  Learning  in  the  United  States,”  55, 
Vol.  27,  No.  4,  pp.  173-195. 

The  third  report. 

1122  (910,  745).  Geijerstam,  Gustaf  af.  Mina  Pqjkar.  Edited 
and  Adapted  for  Beginning  Classes  by  Arthur  Wald.  Augustana 
Book  Concern,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  1954.  Pp.  155.  Price,  $2.00. 
Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  p.  41. 
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1123.  GuSmundsson,  Finnbogi.  “The  Facilities  for  the  Study 
of  Icelandic  at  the  University  of  Manitoba,”  The  Icelandic 
Canadian,  Summer  and  fall  numbers,  1954. 

An  explanation  of  the  program  and  progress  of  the  Icelandic  Department  since 
its  founding  three  years  ago. 

1124.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Linguists  and  the  Wartime  Program 
of  Language  Teaching,”  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol. 
XXXIX,  No.  5,  pp.  243-245. 

“The  teaching  methods  devised  had  little  or  no  connection  with  research  on 
Indian  languages, . .  .  they  stemmed  almost  in  their  entirety  from  the  European 
reform  movement  of  language  teaching  in  the  1880’s  and  1890’s,  and  .  .  .  they 
were  known  and  shared  by  many  non-Indianist  linguists  and  teachers  both  prior 
to  and  after  1941,  some  of  whom  had  a  large  share  in  the  wartime  program.” 

1125.  Leander,  Birgit  and  Leander,  Ake.  Say  It  in  Swedish. 
Dover  Publications,  New  York.  Pp.  127.  Price,  pap.  $0.60; 
record  $0.89;  set  $1.49. 

.\  phrase  book  for  tourists  and  students.  Accompanied  by  a  33}  R.P.M.  record. 

1126.  Lockwood,  W.  'B.  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Faroese. 
(Faeroensia:  textus  &  investigationes,  auspiciis  Societatis  Litter- 
arum  Faeroensium  Hafniensis,  Vol.  4).  Ejnar  Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen.  Pp.  xii-|-244. 

Rev.  by  W.  P.  Lehmann  in  Language,  Vol.  31,  No.  3,  pp.  457-458. 

1127.  A  Swedish  Reader.  Edited  by  P.  Brandberg  and  R.  J. 
McClean,  with  introductions  and  notes.  University  of  London, 
The  Athlone  Press,  London,  1953.  Pp.  174.  Price,  $2.00. 

Reviewed  by  Wayne  W’onderley  in  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  39,  No.  6, 
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1129,  Markstrom,  Herbert.  Om  utvecklingen  av  gammalt  a 
framjdr  u  i  nordiska  sprdk.  Tilljdmning  och  omljud.  Skrifter 
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utgivna  av  institutionen  for  nordiska  sprdk  vid  Uppsala  uni- 
versitet.  2.  Uppsala,  1954.  Pp.  190.  Price,  18  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Assar  Janz^n  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp.  100-106. 

1130.  Lehmann,  W.  P.  “The  Proto-Indo-European  Reso¬ 
nants  in  Germanic,”  Language,  Vol.  31,  No.  3,  pp.  355-366. 

1131.  Pei,  Mario  A.  and  Frank  Gaynor.  Dictionary  of  Lin¬ 
guistics,  Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  238.  Price, 
$6.00. 

1132  (916,  750,  606).  Studies  in  Honor  of  Albert  Morey  Sturte- 
vant.  Edited  by  L.  R.  Lind.  University  of  Kansas  Press,  Law¬ 
rence,  1952.  Pp.  169.  Price,  $3.00. 
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Hetnsk  “Uncanny,  Ghastly,  Horrible”;  Swedish  Kdnna  in  the  Sense  of  “to 
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II.  Old  Norse 

See  also  Items  1075,  1102,  1133,  1161-1178. 

1134.  Janzen,  Assar.  “The  Provenance  of  Proto-Norse  Per¬ 
sonal  Names  II,”  Names,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  pp.  170-192. 

“The  personal  names  in  runic  inscriptions  from  the  PN  period  do  not,  as  is 
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navian  name-giving.” 
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1135  (924,  766).  Johannesson,  Alexander.  Islandisches  ety- 
mologisches  Worterbuch.  Fasc.  2-5,  uel  to  suep,  pp.  161-800. 
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Rev.  by  Kemp  Malone  in  Language,  Vol.  30,  No.  4,  pp.  528-544,  and  (4  and  5)  by 
Steffin  Einarsson  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  4,  pp.  199-201. 

1136.  Lehmann,  W.  P.  “Lm  and  laukr  in  the  Edda,”  GR, 
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Eddan.  (Lundastudier  i  nordisk  spr&kvetenskap,  10).  C.  W.  K. 
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1140.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “Notes  on  Gothic  Forms,” 
Language,  Vol.  30,  No.  4,  pp.  448-452. 
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1141.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “The  Retention  of  the 
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Old  Icelandic  Weak  Verbs,”  JEGP,  Vol.  LIV,  No.  2,  pp.  226- 
229. 

I.  u’.a;  II.  i'.a. 

1142.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  “Two  Old  Norse  Notes,”  MLN, 
Vol.  LXX,  No.  1,  pp.  1-3. 

Old  Norse  h^ja  handa  ‘to  Raise  the  Hands’  and  Progressive  Assimilation  in  the 
Clusters  *IR>U,  *hR>hh,  *rR>rr,  *sr>ss. 

III.  Danish 

See  also  Items  1079,  1133,  1179-1233. 

1143.  Bjerrum,  Anders.  Fjoldemilels  lydsystem.  Ejnar  Munks- 
gaard,  Cop>enhagen,  1944.  Pp.  272. 

Rev.  by  Einar  Haugen  in  Language,  Vol.  31,  No.  1  (Pt.  1),  pp.  141-147. 

1144.  Ejskjaer,  Inger,  Br^ndum-Mdlet:  Lydsystemet  i  en  Sal- 
lingdialeki.  J.  H.  Schultz,  Copenhagen,  1954.  Pp.  164.  {Udvalg 
for  Folkemaals  Publikationer,  Ser.  A,  No.  10). 

Rev.  by  Einar  Haugen  in  Language,  Vol.  31,  No.  1  (Pt.  1),  pp.  141-147. 
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en  ^stjysk  dialekt.  J.  H.  Schultz,  Copenhagen,  1944.  Pp.  144. 
{Udvalgfor  Folketnaals  Publikalioner,  Ser.  A,  No.  6). 

Rev.  by  Einar  Haugen  in  Language,  Vol.  31,  No.  1  (Pt.  1),  pp.  141-147. 

1146.  Olsen,  Karen  Marie,  “Synchronisk  beskrivelse  af 
Aabenraa  bymaal,”  Danske  Folkemdl,  1-67  (1949). 

Rev.  by  Einar  Haugen  in  Language,  Vol.  31,  No.  1  (Pt.  1),  pp.  141-147. 

1147.  Ulvestad,  Bjame.  “Is  the  Island  Name  Sjelland  of 
West-Germanic  Origin?”  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  pp.  23-25. 

A  detailed  commentary  on  Gerd  Hjtet’s  “Om  navnet  Sjelland,”  Norsk  Tidsskrifl 
for  Sprogvidenskap,  XVI,  pp.  348-354. 

IV.  Modem  Icelandic 

See  Items  1135,  1234-1239. 

V.  Norwegian 

See  also  Items  1079,  1240-1248. 

1148  (934,  770).  Haugen,  Einar.  The  Norwegian  Language  in 
America:  A  Study  in  Bilingual  Behavior.  Two  volumes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1953.  Pp.  xiv+695. 
Price,  $8.00. 

Rev.  by  Martin  Joos  in  Language,  Vol.  30,  No.  4,  pp.  526-528. 

1149.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Tonelagsanalyse,”  Maal  og  Minne, 
Hefte  1-2,  pp.  70-80. 

See  Acta  Philologica  Scandinavica  (Vol.  22,  pp.  41-64)  for  Haugen’s  and  Joos’ 
article  on  “^tnorske  tonelag”  and  Maal  og  Minne  (1954,  p.  67)  for  Selmer’s 
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1150.  Housken,  Joronn,  Stavangerdiplomene  f^r  1330.  (Bi¬ 
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1151.  Norske  folkemdl:  Grunnskrifter  og  innlegg  gjenom 
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Bjarte  Birkeland  and  Reidar  Djupedal.  Det  Norske  Samlaget, 
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VI.  Swedish 

See  also  Items  1125,  1127,  1133,  1249-1290. 

1152.  Franz6n,  Gosta.  “Ostergot lands  ortnamn,”  Oslergdl- 
land,  Svensk  litteratur,  Stockholm.  Pp.  134-143. 

\  detailed  article  mth  the  forecast  that  “Pi  goda  grander  kunna  vi  forvanta  oss, 
att  nir  Ostergdtiands  hela  namnskatt  utforskats,  dess  historia  i  minga  stycken 
kommer  att  framsti  i  klarare  belysning.” 

1153.  Skrifter  ulgivna  av  Vetenskapliga  bibliolekel  i  Utned. 
V'^ol.  1:  Ovre  Norrlands  bygdemdl.  Ume&.  Price,  15  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Gosta  Franz^n  in  55,  Vol.  27,  No.  3,  pp.  165-167. 
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1186.  Godden,  Rumer  [Mrs.  Margaret  Rumer  Haynes 
Dixon].  Hans  Christian  Andersen;  A  Great  Life  in  Brief.  Knopf, 
New  York.  Pp.  206.  (Great  Lives  in  Brief;  A  New  Series  of  Biog¬ 
raphies.)  Price,  $2.50. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Steel  Commager  in  NYTB,  Feb.  13,  pp.  3,  25;  by  Robert  A. 
Hunter  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  208-209;  by  Keith  Hutchison  in  Nation, 
Vol.  180,  p.  468  (May  28);  by  Nora  Magid  in  Reporter,  Vol.  12,  No.  6,  pp.  44, 46; 
by  Robert  Molloy  in  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  Magazine  of  Books,  Jan.  23,  p.  4; 
by  Ruth  Hill  Viguers  in  SR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  15,  p.  28;  by  Jane  Voiles  in 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Feb.  6,  p.  16;  by  E.  F.  Walbridge  in  Library  Journal, 
Vol.  79,  No.  22  (Dec.  15,  1954),  p.  2440;  and  by  John  T.  Winterich  in  NYHB 
March  6,  p.  11. 
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1187.  “Hans  Christian  Andersen  Anniversary,”  Library 
Journal,  Vol.  80,  No.  6,  p.  665. 

1188.  “Hans  Christian  Andersen  1805-1955.  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  Visits  Madame  du  Serre,”  Amateur  Book  Collector,  Vol. 
V,  No.  8,  pp.  1-2.  Illustrated. 

On  a  reception  for  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  held  (probably  in  July,  1846)  by 
Madame  du  Serre,  a  patron  of  the  arts  in  Dresden.  Reprinted  from  You  Have 
Heard  of  Them,  New  York,  1854. 

1189.  Hendriksen,  Knud.  “Hans  Christian  Andersen  and 
Jenny  Lind,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  360-362. 

1190.  “In  Celebration  of  the  Great  Storyteller,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  1805-1955,”  NYHB,  May  15,  p.  8. 

Includes  an  annotated  list  of  “Story  Collections”  and  “Lives  of  Andersen.” 

1191.  Klein,  Karen.  “The  Hans  Christian  Andersen  Festival. 
150th  Anniversary  of  the  Fairy-tale  Writer’s  Birth,”  Midwest 
Scandinavian,  V’ol.  74,  No.  4,  p.  7. 

1192.  O’Faolain,  S.  “For  the  Child  and  the  Wise  Man,”  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  May  27,  p.  94. 

1193.  Roberts,  Viggo.  “H.  C.  Andersen,”  Den  danske  Pio¬ 
neer,  March  24,  p.  4. 

Stresses  the  childlike  quality  of  Andersen  and  his  writing. 

J.  Christian  Bay 

1194.  Bay,  J.  Christian.  Frisk  Luft.  F'ortaellinger  og  Ople- 
velser.  1.  Samling.  De  Unges  Forlag,  Copenhagen,  1954.  Pp.  149. 
Price,  8.50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Paul  C.  Nyholm  in  Den  danske  Pioneer,  Nov.  18,  1954,  p.  18;  and  in 
Midwest  Scandinavian,  Dec.,  1954,  p.  11. 

1195.  Bay,  J.  Christian.  Mod  og  Mands  Hjerte.  F ortallinger 
og  Oplevelser.  2.  Samling.  De  Unges  Forlag,  Copenhagen.  Pp.  164, 
Price,  8.50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Anton  Kvist  in  Den  danske  Pioneer,  Nov.  3,  p.  4,  and  by  Paul  C. 
Nyholm  in  Den  danske  Pioneer,  Nov.  17,  p.  4. 
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Peter  Freuchen 

1196  (980).  Freuchen,  Peter.  Ice  Floes  and  Flaming  Water: 
A  True  Adventure  in  Melville  Bay.  Translated  by  John  Hambro. 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  242.  Price,  $3.95. 
Rev.  by  Robert  A.  Hunter  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  206-207. 

N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig 

1197.  Grundtvig-Studier  1954.  Udgivet  af  Grundtvig-Selska- 
bet  of  8.  September  1947.  Under  redaktion  af  Gustav  Albeck. 
Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1954.  Pp.  115,  [1].  Price,  12.00  crowns 
(paper  bound). 

Rev.  by  Jens  Nyholm  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp.  107-108. 

1198.  Johansen,  Steen.  Bibliografi  over  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvigs 
Skrifter.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1948-1954.  4  vols.  Price,  100 
crowns  (paper  bound). 

Rev.  by  Jens  Nyholm  in  55,  Vol.  27,  No.  3,  pp.  167-169. 

1199.  Knudsen,  Johannes.  Danish  Rebel.  A  Study  of  N.  F.  S. 
Grundtvig.  The  Muhlenberg  Press,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  xiii-|-242. 
Price,  $3.50. 

A  biography  and  an  interpretation  of  Grundtvig,  with  an  appendix  outlining 
“the  background  of  Grundtvig’s  time.” 

Rev.  by  E.  Theodore  Bachman  in  the  Lutheran  (reprinted  in  Midwest  Scandi¬ 
navian,  Vol.  74,  No.  12,  p.  9);  by  J.  Christian  Bay  in  Den  danske  Pioneer,  July  28, 
1955,  p.  4;  and  by  Llewellyn  Jones  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  409  f. 

1200.  Kofoed,  Niels.  Grundtvig  som  selvbiograf.  Med  seerligt 
henblik  paa  tidsrummet  1800-1810.  (Skrifter  udgivet  af  Grundtvig- 
Selskabet,  VIII.)  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1954.  Pp.  136. 

Rev.  by  P.  M.  Mitchell  in  55,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  p.  106. 

1201.  Nielsen,  E.  D.  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig:  An  American 
Study.  Augustana  Press,  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  Pp.  xii-i-173. 
Price,  $2.75. 

Based  on  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation  (University  of  Chicago,  1951),  this 
study  deals  primarily  with  “Gnmdtvig  as  a  Christian  historian  and  Church¬ 
man,”  seen  in  the  light  of  his  “absolute  faith  in  spirit.’’ 
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Martin  A.  Hansen 

1202.  Hansen,  Martin  A.  “Harvest  Feast,”  New  World 
Writing,  8th  Mentor  Section,  pp.  100-125. 

A  story,  translated  by  Evelyn  Hope. 

1203.  Hansen,  Martin  A.  “The  Partridge.”  A  Short  Story, 
translated  by  Erik  J.  Friis,  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  383-386. 

Ludwig  Holberg 

1204.  Selected  Essays  of  Ludvig  Holberg.  Translated  from  the 
Epistler,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  P.  M.  Mitchell. 
University  of  Kansas  Press,  Lawrence.  Pp.  166.  Price,  $3.50. 

Johannes  V.  Jensen 

1205.  Denmark’s  Johannes  V.  Jensen.  Translations  from  his 
Works  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Marion  L.  Nielsen.  {Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  Monograph  Series,  Vol.  3,  April,  No.  1) 

Rev.  by  Borge  Gedsd  Madsen  in  Western  Humanities  Review,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3, 
pp.  266-267. 

S^ren  Kierkegaard 

1206.  “The  Blessed  Word,  ‘Existential’,”  Christian  Century, 
Vol.  LXXII,  No.  48,  pp.  1390-1392. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  existential  as  used  in  theology  of  today  and  as 
traceable  to  Kierkegaard’s  philosophy. 

1207.  Brackett,  R.  M.  “Kierkegaard:  A  Protest,”  America, 
Vol.  92  (Jan.  8),  pp.  380-382. 

1208  (996,  816).  Collins,  James.  The  Mind  of  Kierkegaard. 

Henry  Regnery  Company,  Chicago,  1953.  Pp.  xiv-H304.  Price, 
$4.50. 

Rev.  by  Harry  S.  Broudy  in  Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research,  Vol. 
XV,  No.  3,  pp.  443-445,  and  by  John  Wild  in  Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  XXXII, 
No.  2,  pp.  186-190. 

1209.  Collins,  James.  “The  Revelance  of  Kierkegaard,” 
Commonweal,  V’ol.  LXII,  No.  18,  pp.  439-442. 

Discusses  five  factors  contributing  to  Kierkegaard’s  stature:  “bis  concentration 
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on  the  problem  of  man,  his  use  of  the  descriptive  method,  his  stress  on  existence, 
his  sense  of  social  crisis,  and  his  defense  of  ethical  and  religious  values.” 

Comment  (with  special  reference  to  Thomism)  by  Robert  J.  Kreyche,  Common¬ 
weal,  Vol.  LXII,  No.  22,  p.  542. 

1210.  Cumming,  Robert.  “Existence  and  Communication,” 
Ethics,  Vol.  LXV,  No.  2,  pp.  79-101. 

Discusses  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  Kierkegaard  and  Sartre  (the 
foremost  representatives  of  the  two  major  factions  of  existentialism)  with  special 
reference  to  communication.  Kierkegaard  faces  “the  existential  problem  of  action 
in  his  philosophical  works,  while  Sartre  faces  it  in  his  literary  works.  The  likeness 
between  Kierkegaard  and  Sartre  that  eases  the  task  of  defining  the  difference  is 
their  mutual  employment  of  literary  works  as  a  means  of  communication.  The 
difference  between  them  is  that  Kierkegaard’s  literary  works  compose  a  merely 
reflective  approach  to  another  individual,  while  Sartre  faces  in  his  literary  works 
the  existential  problem  of  action  as  well  as  of  communication.” 

1211.  Easel,  Oscar  A.  “Observations  on  Unamuno  and 
Kierkegaard,”  Hispania,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  4,  pp.  443-450. 

1212.  Halevi,  Jacob  L.  “Kierkegaard  and  the  Midrash,” 
Judaism,  V'ol.  4,  No.  1,  pp.  13-28. 

Taking  issue  with  Marvin  Fox,  who  in  an  article  in  Judaism  (April  1953,  pp. 
160-169)  appeared  to  “discredit  Kierkegaard’s  interpretation  of  Fear  and 
Trembling,”  the  author  finds  that  a  study  of  Kierkegaard’s  writings  “reveals  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  his  and  the  Rabbinic  type  of  thinking  found  in 
the  Midrash  Haggadah.” 

1213.  Hess,  M.  Whitcomb.  “The  Death  of  Soren  Kierke¬ 
gaard,”  Catholic  World,  Vol.  182,  No.  1,088,  pp.  92-98. 

The  author  maintains  that  Kierkegaard  “has  continued  to  be  an  enigma”;  that 
“his  insights  have  been  consistently  distorted  and  dimmed  and  dammed”;  that 
“he  saw  clearly  enough  the  ghastly  mockery  of  the  substitutes  for  God  which 
modern  philosophy  had  to  offer  . . .  and  tried  with  his  whole  strength  to  make 
clear  to  others  what  he  saw”;  but  that  “he  failed  signally  to  fulfill  his  mission” 
because  he  “threw  out  philosophy”  and  failed  “to  make  the  Church  the  middle 
term  of  his  syllogism.” 

1214  (1001,  819).  Hohlenberg,  Johannes.  Soren  Kierkegaard. 
Translated  by  T.  H.  Croxall.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  New  York. 
[1954]  Pp.  x-1-321.  Price,  $5.00. 

Rev.  by  Howard  A.  Johnson  in  Review  of  Religion,  Vol.  XIX,  Nos.  3-4,  p.  219. 
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1215.  Holmer,  Paul  L.  “Kierkegaard  and  Religious  Propo¬ 
sitions,”  Journal  of  Religion,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  3,  pp.  135-146. 

Considers  Kierkegaard’s  position  on  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  the  cog¬ 
nitive  and  the  non-cognitive,  the  reflective  and  the  volitional  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  religious  propositions.  Kierkegaard  “finds  that  the  movement  in  human 
life  which  is  mature  and  in  the  direction  of  salvation  is  out  of  the  subjective  and 
nonreflective  . . .  and  into  the  reflective  and  objective,  but  then  finally  back 
into  the  passional  and  subjective  again.” 

1216.  Jaspers,  Karl.  Reason  and  Existenz.  Five  lectures, 
translated  with  an  introduction  by  William  Earle.  The  Noonday 
Press,  New  York.  Pp.  157.  Price,  $3.50. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Groningen,  Holland,  in  the  Spring  of 
1935.  The  first  lecture  deals  with  “the  historical  meaning  of  Kierkegaard  and 
Nietzsche,”  the  last  one  considers  the  contemporary  “situation  through  Kierke¬ 
gaard  and  Nietzsche,”  the  problem  being  “not  to  philosophize  as  an  exception 
but  in  the  light  of  an  exception.’- 

1217.  Johnson,  Howard  A.  “Kierkegaard  and  Politics,” 
Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  246-254.  Illustrated. 

Kierkegaard  feared  that  the  legacy  of  the  French  Revolution  would  lead  to 
equality  of  mediocrity  rather  than  to  fraternity,  and  finally  to  daemonic  totali¬ 
tarianism.  But  if  men  would  be  “individuals  before  God,”  they  would  become 
criticad  and  constructive  citizens  of  the  state. 

1218.  Kierkegaard,  S0ren.  Breve  og  akslykker  vedr^ende 
S^ren  Kierkegaard.  Udgivet  paa  foranledning  af  S0ren  Kierke¬ 
gaard  Selskabet  ved  Niels  Thulstrup.  Munksgaard,  Copenhagen, 
1953-1954.  2  vols. 

Rev.  by  Paul  L.  Holmer  in  Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research,  Vol.  XV, 
No.  2  (Dec.  1954),  pp.  261-263. 

1219.  Kierkegaard,  S^ren.  “Farce  Is  Far  More  Serious,” 
Yale  French  Studies,  No.  14,  pp.  3-9. 

A  fragment  of  Gjentagelsen  (“Repetition”),  translated  by  Louis  Mackey; 

1220.  Kierkegaard,  S0ren.  Meditations.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  T.  H.  Croxall.  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  Pp. 
165.  Price,  $3.00. 


1221.  Kierkegaard,  Soren.  “Natural  Sciences,”  Treasury  of 
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Philosophy,  edited  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  Philosophical  Li-  j 
brary,  New  York,  pp.  647-649.  t 

An  extract  from  S^en  Kierkegaards  Papirer,  translated  by  Alexander  Dm.  Pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  brief  note  on  Kierkegaard. 

1222.  Kierkegaard,  S0ren.  On  Authority  and  Revelation:  The  | 

Book  on  Adler;  or,  A  Cycle  of  Ethico-Religious  Essays.  Translated  f 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Walter  Lowrie.  Princeton 
University  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.  Pp.  xxvii-1-205.  Price,  $4.50.  ■ 

The  text  of  this  work,  which  has  never  appeared  separately  in  Danish  (although  ' 

it  has  been  published  in  a  German  translation),  has  been  gathered  from  Spren 
Kierkegaard's  Papirer,  and  takes  into  account  numerous  corrections  proposed 
by  Kierkegaard  throughout  six  volumes  of  the  Papirer.  Adolph  Peter  Adler,  a  ) 
contemporary  of  Kierkegaard,  was  a  Danish  minister  and  writer,  who  first 
followed  and  later  rejected  the  Hegelian  philosophy;  dismissed  from  office  on  | 
the  ground  that  his  mind  was  deranged,  he  wrote  a  series  of  books  against  the 
Church.  I 

1223.  Rods,  H.  S^en  Kierkegaard  and  Catholicism.  Trans¬ 

lated  from  the  Danish  with  the  author’s  sanction  by  Richard  M. 
Brackett,  S.  J.  The  Newman  Press,  Westminster,  Maryland,  \ 
1954.  Pp.  xx-l-62.  I 

Originally  delivered  as  a  lecture  before  Sfiren  Kierkegaard  Selskabet  in  Copen-  i 

hagen.  An  attempt  to  analyze  both  the  Catholic  and  the  anti-Catholic  tenden-  ] 

cies  in  Kierkegaard’s  writings. 

Rev.  in  Thougki,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  116,  pp.  158-159. 

1 

1224.  Untermeyer,  Louis.  “S0ren  Kierkegaard,”  in  his  | 

Makers  of  the  Modern  World,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  ‘ 
pp.  7-11,  767.  Price,  $6.50.  | 

A  popular  account.  Kierkegaard  “saw  himself  as  one  meant  to  offer  provocations 
rather  than  panaceas.”  1 

1225.  Ussher,  Arland.  Journey  Through  Dread.  Devin  Adair,  j 

New  York.  Pp.  160.  Price,  $3.75. 

Critical  interpretations  of  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  and  Sartre  by  a  former 
existentialist. 

Rev.  by  Paul  Ramsey  in  NYTB,  Sept.  18,  p.  14;  by  Philip  J.  Scharper  in  i 

Commomeeal,  Vol.  LXIII,  No.  4,  pp.  96-97;  and  in  Neiv  Yorker,  Vol.  XXXI,  | 

No.  35,  p.  195. 
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1226  (1016).  Wyschogrod,  Michael.  Kierkegaard  and  Hei¬ 
degger.  The  Ontology  of  Existence.  The  Humanities  Press,  Inc., 
New  York;  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  Ltd.,  London,  1954.  Pp. 
xii4-156.  Price,  $3.00. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Cerf  in  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  LXIV,  No.  4,  pp.  669-670;  by 
William  Long  in  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  4,  pp.  399-400;  and  by  Maurice 
Natanson  in  Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2,  pp. 
269-270. 

Kelvin  Lindemann 

1227.  Lindemann,  Kelvin.  “A  Happy  Christmas  Joke,” 
Midwest  Scandinavian,  Vol.  74,  No.  12,  pp.  2-3. 

1228.  Lindemann,  Kelvin.  The  Red  Umbrellas.  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  New  York,  Pp.  vii-t-(l]-|-214.  Price, 
$3.50. 

English  version  (prepared  by  the  author  himself)  of  his  novel  En  Aften  i  Kolera- 
aaret. 

Rev.  by  B.  Donald  Barr  in  NYTB,  Nov.  13,  p.  40;  by  Florence  Haxton  Bullock 
in  NYHB,  Nov.  13,  p.  6;  and  by  William  Peden  in  SR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  53, 
p.ll. 

Kim  Malthe-Bruun 

1229.  Malthe-Bruun,  Kim.  Heroic  Heart.  The  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Kim  Malthe-Bruun,  1941-1945.  Edited  by  his  mother, 
Vibeke  Malthe-Bruun.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Gerry 

Bothmer.  Random  House,  New  York.  Pp.  177.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  remarkable  development  of  a  young,  sensitive  Dane  who  spent  several 
years  as  a  sailor  in  the  merchant  marine,  became  a  member  of  the  Danish 
resistance  movement,  and  was  executed  by  the  Nazis  at  the  age  of  21. 

Rev.  by  Warren  Beck  in  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  Magazine  of  Books,  May  15, 
p.  4;  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  410-411;  by  Frederic 
Morton  in  NYTB,  May  15,  p.  25;  by  Donald  Warson  in  Library  Journal,  Vol.  80, 
No.  9,  p.  1138;  in  NYHB,  May  8,  p.  4  and  in  Time,  Vol.  LXV,  No.  19,  p.  118. 

Jens  Nyholm 

1230.  “Danske  Ord,”  Dansk  Nytaar,  Vol.  3,  p.  37. 

A  poem.  See  Item  1091. 
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Frederik  Paludan-M tiller 

1231.  Paludan-MUller,  Frederik.  “Oft  in  a  Castle.”  Trans¬ 
lated  by  R.  P.  Keigwin,  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  1,  p.  69. 

A  brief  poem. 

Richard  B^ge  Thomsen 

1232.  Thomsen,  Richard  B.  The  Tyrants.  Putnam’s,  New 
York.  Pp.  245.  Price,  $3.50. 

A  novel  with  a  Faroese  setting  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Translated  by  Naomi 
Walford. 

Rev.  by  Ruth  L.  Sherwood  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  302-303. 
Kristian  0stergaard 

1233.  “Kristian  0stergaard.  1855-  Februar-1955,”  Den 
danske  Pioneer,  Jan.  20,  p.  6. 

A  popular  article  on  the  Danish- American  folk  high-school  teacher,  minister, 
and  author.  Signed  Th.  N.H. 

IV.  Modem  Icelandic 
See  also  Item  1135. 

General 

1234.  Odes  and  Echoes,  The  People’s  Co-operative  Book¬ 
store,  Vancouver,  1954.  Pp.  186.  Price,  $3.50. 

Paul  Bjamason’s  translations  from  Icelandic  poetry. 

1235.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Report  on  Rfmur,”  JEGP,  Vol. 
LIV,  No.  2,  pp.  255-261. 

1236.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Islenzk  helgikvaebi  a  mi’Soldum,” 
Tfmarit  pjddrceknisfilags  tslendinga  1954,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  43- 
63. 

Detailed  discussion  of  sacred  Icelandic  poetr>'  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Kristmann  Gudmundsson 

1237.  “The  Gift,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  180-182. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Mekkin  S.  Perkins. 
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Gudmundur  G.  Hagalin 

1238.  “Two  Big  Shots,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  281- 
286. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Mekkin  S.  Perkins. 

Stephan  G.  Stephansson 

1239.  Beck,  Richard.  “LjoSahySingar  Stephans  G.  Stephans- 
sonar,”  Tfmarit  pjdHraknisJilags  Islendinga  1953,  Vol.  XXXV, 
pp.  6-19. 

First  special  study  of  the  poet’s  translations  (primarily  from  English  and 
American  poetry)  into  Icelandic. 

V.  Norwegian 

See  also  Items  1148-1151. 

Fetter  Dass 

1240  (1032).  Jorgenson,  Theodore  (Trans,  and  ed.)  The 
Trumpet  of  Nordland  by  Fetter  Dass  and  Other  Masterpieces  of 
Norwegian  Foetry  from  the  Feriod  1250-1700.  The  St.  Olaf  Col¬ 
lege  Press,  Northfield,  Minn.,  1954.  Pp.  208.  Price,  $2.75. 

Rev.  by  Reidar  Dittmann  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  pp.  32-35,  and  by  Erik  J.  Friis  in 
ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  p.  206. 

Henrik  Ibsen 

1241.  Berdyaev,  Nicolas.  “Henrik  Ibsen,”  Cross  Currents, 
Vol.  V,  No.  2,  pp.  171-176. 

1242.  Haugen,  Einar.  “The  Living  Ibsen.”  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XLI,  No.  1,  pp.  19-26. 

A  consideration  of  a  number  of  recent  works  on  Ibsen,  whose  total  impression  is 
that  as  the  art  of  Ibsen  continues  to  be  studied  his  stature  as  a  dramatist  in¬ 
creases. 

1243.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Hedda  Gabler  and  The  Master  Builder. 
Translations  and  prefatory  studies  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne.  New 
York  University  Press,  New  York.  Pp.  202.  Price,  $2.50. 

1244.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Feer  Gynt:  A  Dramatic  Foem  in  Five 
Acts.  Translated  by  Horace  Maynard  Finney.  Philosophical 
Library,  New  York.  Pp.  207.  Price,  $3.75. 
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1245.  Mohr,  Otto  Lous.  “Henrik  Ibsen  as  a  Painter,”  .<45^,  1 

Vol.  XLIII,  No.  1,  pp.  37-46.  > 

An  illustrated  condensation  of  the  English  summary  of  Mohr’s  Henrik  Ibsen  som  ^ 
maler  (Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag,  Oslo,  1954). 

1246.  Pearce,  Donald  R.  “Ibsen’s  ‘Haunted  House’,”  Shen-  E 

andoah,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3.  ) 

Thorleif  Ebhe-Schjelderup  {■ 

1247.  Schjelderup-Ebbe,  Thorleif.  Hva  verden  sier.  Ernst  G.  i 
Mortensens  Forlag,  Oslo,  1953. 

Review  article  by  C.  W.  Leland  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  4,  pp.  206-212.  , 

Carl  S Hyland 

1248.  S^yland,  Carl.  Skrift  i  sand.  Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag, 
Oslo,  1954.  Pp.  291.  Price,  $4.25. 

Rev.  by  Erik  J.  Friis  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  1,  p.  94. 

VI.  Swedish 

See  also  Items  1074,  1076,  1079,  1105,  1122,  1127,  1152,  1153. 
General 

1249.  Boyesen,  Hjalmar  H.  “Sweden’s  City  Center,”  TA, 

Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  3,  pp.  70-72,  95. 

An  account  of  Malmd’s  city  theater  from  the  time  it  was  first  suggested  in  1903 
through  its  opening  in  1944  up  to  the  present.  ^ 

1250.  Linn6r,  Sven.  Livsfdrsoning  och  idyll:  En  siudie  i  riks- 
svensk  litteratur  1915-1925.  Appelbergs,  Uppsala,  1954.  Pp.  viii 
+392. 

Rev.  by  Richard  B.  Vowles  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp.  113-114. 

1251.  Sorensen,  Alice  J.  Christmastime  in  Sweden:  The 

Christmas  Festival.  With  song  translations  from  the  original  < 

Swedish.  Augustana  Press,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Pp.  38.  Price,  $1.25.  | 

An  introduction,  together  with  Swedish  Christmas  songs  in  the  original  and  in 
English  translation. 


1252.  Theatre  in  Sweden  (Vol.  IV,  No.  2  of  World  Theatre). 
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Theater  Arts  Books,  224  West  4th  St.,  New  York.  Pp.  88.  Price, 

$1.00. 

Contains  the  following  articles:  “Editorial”  by  Rend  Hainaux;  “Two  Drama¬ 
tists:  Par  Lagerkvist  and  Hjalmar  Bergman,”  by  Agne  Beijer;  “Radio  in  the 
Service  of  the  Theatre,”  by  Palle  Brunius;  “Stage  Decoration,”  by  Gustaf 
Hillestrdm;  “Opera,”  by  Julius  Rabe;  “Present  Trends  in  the  Ballet,”  by  Dan 
Lipschiltz;  “Subsidies  to  the  Theatre,”  by  G.  Z.  Topelius;  “Standing  of  the 
Actor,”  by  Bemdt  Philipson. 

C.  J.  L.  Almquist 

1253.  Bergstrand,  Arne.  Songes:  Lilteraturhistoriska  sludier 
i  C.  J.  L.  Almquists  Diklsamling.  Appelbergs,  Uppsala,  1953. 
Pp.  553. 

Rev.  by  Walter  W.  Gustafson  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  pp.  35-36. 

Dan  Andersson 

1254.  Andersson,  Dan.  “The  Charcoal  Tender,”  ASR,  Vol. 
XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  270. 

A  poem  translated  by  Caroline  Schleef. 

1255.  Schleef,  Caroline.  “Dan  Andersson  Remembers  Amer¬ 
ica,”  SPHQ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  pp.  89-91. 

A  translation  of  the  poem,  “Canada  Memories.” 

1256.  Andersson,  Dan.  “The  Hay  Harvest,”  BASI,  Vol.  X; 
No.  1,  pp.  22-25. 

Translated  by  Caroline  Schleef. 

1257.  Andersson,  Dan.  “The  Needle-Maker’s  Son,”  ^45/?, 
Vol.  XLIII,  No.  1,  pp.  66-69. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Caroline  Schleef. 

Sivar  Arnir 

1258.  “The  Osprey  and  the  Pike,”  in  New  World  Writingy 
The  New  American  Library,  New  York.  Pp.  281. 

A  translation. 

Frans  G.  Bengtsson 

1259  (1047).  Bengtsson,  Frans  G.  The  Long  Ships.  Trans- 
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lated  by  Michael  Meyer.  Knopf,  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  503. 
Price,  $4.50. 

Rev.  by  Robert  A.  Hunter  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIIl,  No.  1,  pp.  89-90;  by  Walter  W. 
Gustafson  in  55,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp.  115-117;  and  by  Howard  Mingos  in  ASM, 
Vol.  48,  No.  12,  pp.  17  and  32. 


St.  Birgilta 

1260.  Jorgensen,  Johannes.  Saint  Bridget  of  Sweden.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Ingeborg  Lund.  Two  volumes.  Longmans  Green,  New 
York,  1954.  Pp.  310  and  354.  Price,  $8.50. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  204-205. 

Fredrika  Bremer 

1261.  Bremer,  Fredrika.  “  ‘Something  about  my  Writings’,” 
SPHQ,  Vol.  VT,  No.  3,  pp.  71-76. 

Translation  by  Paul  Elmen  of  “Litet  om  mitt  skrifveri.” 

1262.  Cronlund,  Eleanor.  “The  Bremer  Committee  at  the 
White  House,”  The  Chronicle  (of  the  American  Swedish  Histori¬ 
cal  Foundation),  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  pp.  5-6. 

One  of  two  articles  on  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  the  Bremer  Committee.  See  The 
Chronicle:  pp.  2-4,  and  the  cover. 

1263.  Mulder,  William.  “Fredrika  Bremer’s  Dalecarlia,” 
BASI,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  pp.  13-17. 

An  essay  based  on  Life  in  Dalecarlia  (translated  by  William  Howitt,  New 
York,  1845). 

1264.  Rooth,  Signe  A.  “A  Dissertation  Becomes  A  Book,” 
The  Chronicle,  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  pp.  8-11. 

A  delightful  informal  account  of  the  transformation  of  her  thesis  under  the 
guidance  of  her  editor  into  Seeress  of  the  Northland:  Fredrika  Bremer’s  American 
Journey,  1849-1851.  See  Item  1265. 

1265.  Rooth,  Signe  Alice.  Seeress  of  the  North.  Fredrika 
Bremer's  American  Journey,  1849-1851.  American  Swedish  His¬ 
torical  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  1955.  Price,  $3.75. 

“This  volume  proposes  to  shed  some  new  light  on  the  literary  and  social  contacts 
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the  Swedish  writer  had  with  Americans.”  Contains  also  hitherto  unpublished 
Bremer  letters. 

Rev.  by  Adolph  B.  Benson  in  ^45/?,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  411-412. 

Gunnar  Ekeldf 

1266.  Hunter,  Grace.  “Two  Contemporary  Swedish  Poets,” 
Prairie  Schooner,  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  57-67. 

Albert  Engstrom 

1267.  Engstrom,  Albert.  “Aidesimos  of  Aleppo,”  ASR,  Vol. 
XLIII,  No.  2,  pp.  183-186. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Edith  T.  Aney  and  Sven  Karell. 

1268.  Engstrom,  Albert.  “The  Mystery  of  the  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Cans,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  387-388. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Edith  T.  Aney  and  Sven  O.  Karell. 

Guslaf  Eroding 

1269.  Eroding,  Gustaf.  “Recruits,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  2, 

p.  186. 

A  poem  translated  by  Charles  Wharton  Stork. 

Alexandra  Gripenberg 

1270  (1053).  Gripenberg,  Alexandra.  A  Half  Year  in  the  New 
World.  Miscellaneous  Sketches  of  Travel  in  the  United  States 
{1888).  Translated  and  edited  by  Ernest  J.  Moyne.  University  of 
Delaware  Press,  Newark,  Delaware,  1954.  Pp.  xv-f  225.  Price, 
$4.00. 

Rev.  by  Nils  G.  Sahlin  in  55,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  pp.  36-38. 

Verner  von  Heidenstam 

1271.  Schoolfield,  G.  C.  “Charles  XII  Rides  in  VVorpswede,” 
MLQ,  Vol.  16,  No.  3,  pp.  258-267. 

The  influence  of  Heidenstam’s  Karolinerna  on  Rilke. 


Pehr  Kaltn 

1272.  “Peter  Kalm’s  America:  The  Benefits  Which  England 
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Could  Derive  from  Her  Colonies  in  North  America,”  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  History,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  3,  pp.  3-15. 

A  thesis  translated  and  edited  by  Esther  Louise  Larsen. 

Par  Lagerkvist 

1273.  Gustafson,  Walter  W.  “Par  Lagerkvist  and  Archaic 
Art,”  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp.  64-70. 

“One  can  then  with  justice  and  truth  call  P&r  Lagerkvist’s  art  an  archaic  art . . . 
an  art  of  universals  which  has  great  appeal  to  a  world  in  crisis  groping  for 
truths,  for  principles  to  cling  to.” 

1274.  Lagerkvist,  Par.  Aftonland.  Bonniers,  Stockholm, 
1953.  Pp.  93. 

Rev.  by  Carol  Bang  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  3,  pp.  169-171. 

1275.  Lagerkvist,  Par.  Barabbas.  Translated  by  Alan  Blair, 
with  a  preface  by  Lucien  Maury  and  a  letter  by  Andre  Gide. 
Modern  Library,  New  York.  Pp.  192.  Price,  $0.95  (paper). 

1276  (1056).  Lagerkvist,  Par.  The  Eternal  Smile  and  Other 
Stories.  Random  House,  New  York,  1954.  Pp.  389.  Price,  $4.50. 
Rev.  by  Kenneth  B.  Murdock  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  1,  p.  89. 

1277.  Spector,  R.  D.  “A  Note  on  Lagerkvist’s  Use  of  Human 
Deformity,”  MLN,  Vol.  LXX,  No.  6,  pp.  432-433. 

The  deformed  figures  as  symbols. 

1278.  Spector,  Robert  Donald.  “The  Limbo  World  of  Par 
Lagerkvist,”  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  271-274. 

A  consideration  of  Lagerkvist’s  tragic  view  of  the  world.  “It  is  a  world  of  dark¬ 
ness,  evil,  and  deformity.  It  is  a  world  of  fear,  frustration,  and  chaos.  But  it  is 
also  a  world  of  hope.” 

Carl  von  Linni 

1279.  Roddis,  Louis  H.  “Linnaeus  as  a  Physician,” 

Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  369-375. 

Harry  Martinson 
See  Item  1266. 
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Vilhelm  Moberg 

1280.  Brown,  Nils  F:son.  “Epics  of  the  Swedish  Immi¬ 
grants,”  The  ChronicUy  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  3-6. 

A  consideration  of  Moberg,  with  particular  emphasis  on  The  Emigrants,  Unto 
a  Good  Land,  and  Den  okdnda  sldkten. 

1281  (1062).  Moberg,  Vilhelm.  Unto  a  Good  Land.  Translated 
by  Gustaf  Lannestock.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  Pp. 
viii+371.  Price,  $3.95. 

Rev.  by  Paul  Elmen  in  SPHQ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  pp.  59-61,  and  by  John  T. 
Flanagan  in  Minnesota  History,  Vol.  34,  No.  4,  pp.  163-164. 

Ludvig  Nordstrom 

1282.  Qvarnstrom,  Gunnar.  Frdn  Obacka  till  Urbs.  Ludvig 
Nordstroms  Smdstad  och  Vdrldsstadsdrom.  Bonniers,  Stockholm, 
1954.  Pp.  534. 

Rev.  by  Adolph  B.  Benson  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  pp.  39-41. 

August  Strindberg 

1283.  Dahlstrom,  Carl  E.  W.  L.  “Strindberg’s  ‘The  Father’ 
as  Tragedy,”  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp.  45-63. 

An  analysis  of  the  play  in  its  relationship  to  classical  tragedy  and  to  Shake¬ 
spearean  tragedy  as  a  basis  for  determining  what  kind  of  tragedy  “The  Father’* 
is  and  what  its  particular  value  is. 

1284.  Paulson,  Arvid.  “Strindberg’s  Pilgrimage  Dramas,” 
The  Chronicle,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  12-18;  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  12-16; 
Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  7-11. 

A  consideration  of  the  “expressionistic”  plays.  Contains  excerpts  from  Arvid 
Paulson’s  translation  of  Stora  tandsvdgen  (The  Great  Highway),  pp.  11-13.  See 
Items  948  and  1067. 

1285.  Six  Plays  of  Strindberg.  Translated  by  Elizabeth 
Sprigge.  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  New  York.  Pp.  310.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  Father;  Miss  Julie;  The  Stronger,  The  Dream  Play,  The  Ghost  Sonata;  and 
Easter. 

1286.  Strindberg's  Queen  Christina,  Charles  XII,  Gustav  III. 
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Translations  and  Introductions  by  Walter  Johnson.  University 
of  Washington  Press,  Seattle,  and  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  New  York.  Pp.  282.  Price,  $4.50. 

Rev.  by  Richard  B.  Vowles  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  pp.  300-301;  by  Carl 
E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrbm  in  SS,  Vol.  27,  No.  4,  pp.  203-206;  and  by  Assar  Janz^n  in 
MLQ,  Vol.  16,  No.  4,  pp.  365-367. 

1287.  Wescher,  Paul.  “Strindberg  and  the  Chance-Images  of 
Surrealism,”  Art  Quarterly  (1953),  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  90-106. 

1288.  Young,  Vernon,  “The  History  of  Miss  Julie,”  The 
Hudson  Review  (Spring),  pp.  123-130. 

An  analysis  of  Alf  Sjoberg’s  film  based  on  Strindberg’s  drama. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg 

1289.  Klein,  Eldric  S.  “Swedenborg’s  Journal  for  1733,”  The 
New  Philosophy,  Vol.  LVII,  pp.  208-222. 

Edith  Unnerstad 

1290.  Unnerstad,  Edith.  Pysen.  Translated  by  Inger  Boye. 
Macmillan,  New  York.  Pp.  172.  Price,  $2.50. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  ASR,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  pp.  412-413. 


REVIEWS 


The  Saga  of  the  Jdmsvlkings.  Translated  by  Lee  M.  Hollander 
from  the  Old  Icelandic  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Malcolm  Thurgood.  University  of  Texas  Press, 
Austin,  1955.  Pp.  116.  Price,  $3.00. 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Schach,  University  of  Nebraska. 

With  this  admirable  translation  of  the  Jdmsvikinga  saga  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lee  M.  Hollander  has  made  another  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Scandinavian  scholarship.  A  favorite  in  the  Northern 
countries  and  in  Germany  for  well  over  a  century,  the  story  of 
the  Jomsborg  pirates  has  unfortunately  gone  almost  unnoticed 
in  the  English-speaking  world.  Although  the  popularity  of  this 
saga  in  Europe  probably  derives  in  large  measure  from  the  locale 
of  the  story  and  the  provenience  of  the  chief  characters,  it  could 
obviously  not  have  inspired  noble  poems  and  elicited  scholarly 
treatises  if  it  had  not  been  available  in  good  editions  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  appealing  translations.  Of  the  twenty-four  critical 
studies  listed  by  Hallddr  Hermannsson  (Islandica,  Vol.  Ill, 
1910),  ten  are  in  German  (one  a  translation  from  Danish), 
whereas  only  one  is  in  English.  Since  this  story  is  intrinsically 
interesting,  skillfully  constructed,  and  excitingly  told,  the  indif¬ 
ference  to  it  in  English-speaking  countries  must  be  attributed 
largely  to  its  inaccessibility.  Indeed,  Professor  Hollander’s  faith¬ 
ful  translation  is  the  first  reliable  and  readable  rendition  in 
English.  The  only  other  English  versions  of  this  saga  are  a  high¬ 
ly-condensed  retelling  by  J.  B.  Miller  (appeared  serially  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  1885),  a  recounting  m  English  by  R.  B.  Anderson  of 
F.  W.  Horn’s  expanded  Danish  adaptation  (also  published  seri¬ 
ally  in  the  illustrated  monthly  International,  1896),  and  the 
“romanticised  and  bowdlerized’’  treatment  by  Sir  George  Webbe 
Dasent,  in  which  the  freely-translated  saga  is  “eked  out  by  dia¬ 
logue  and  other  matter  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
domestic  and  maritime,  of  the  tenth  as  well  as  earlier  and  later 
centuries  in  the  North”  (1875,  in  three  volumes).  Little  wonder 
that  this  saga  has  not  yet  gained  the  appreciation  it  deserves 
among  the  English-speaking  peoples  I 

Professor  Hollander  has  prefaced  his  translation  with  a 
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twelve-page  critical  essay  in  which  he  discusses  clearly  and  suc¬ 
cinctly  such  crucial  problems  as  the  genesis  and  historical  ve¬ 
racity  of  the  saga,  its  style  and  structure,  character  delineation, 
etc.  Jan  de  Vries,  among  others,  had  maintained  that  the  saga 
had  developed  primarily  in  Denmark,  but  that  it  had  later  been 
expanded  in  Norway  and  completed  in  Iceland.  It  seems  more 
likely,  as  Hollander  suggests,  that  the  saga  was  based  on  poems 
and  accounts  brought  back  to  Iceland  by  the  five  skalds  who 
took  part  in  the  naval  battle  in  Hjdrunga  Bay  (A.D.  986)  under 
the  banner  of  Earl  H&kon  of  Norway.  For  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
hancing  his  story  the  author  seems  to  have  dealt  rather  freely 
with  the  facts  of  history,  both  in  the  portrayal  of  character 
(especially  that  of  Harold  Blacktooth)  and  in  the  introduction 
of  legendary  motifs.  Particularly  interesting  among  the  latter 
are  the  Tell-motif  and  Earl  Klak-Harold’s  tree- vision  (p.  35), 
to  which  there  is  a  striking  parallel  in  the  Har'dar  saga  (in  the 
recension  edited  by  porleifur  Jdnsson,  p.  90).  In  style  and  struc¬ 
ture  the  J dtnsvikinga  saga  strongly  resembles  the  Islendinga 
sogur.  In  character  depiction,  however,  it  differs  fundamentally: 
whereas  the  characters  of  the  family  sagas  are  realistically  de¬ 
lineated  individuals,  those  of  the  Jdmsvikinga  saga  are  types. 
Thus  Bui,  Vagn,  and  Sigvaldi  typify  respectively  “manly  in¬ 
trepidity,  reckless  heroism,  foxy  shrewdness,”  and  only  the 
mythical  Palnatdki  embodies  “all  the  ideals  of  heathen  Norse 
antiquity.”  The  author’s  vividly  dramatic  style  can  perhaps  be 
most  fully  appreciated  through  a  comparison  of  Chapter  23  of 
this  saga  (“The  Testing  of  the  Jomsvfkings”)  with  the  p>ortions 
of  the  Heimskringla  which  relate  the  same  events. 

The  reviewer  realizes  that  it  is  much  easier  to  interpret  an 
Icelandic  text  to  students  in  a  seminar  than  it  is  to  translate 
that  text  into  modem  English  without  losing  the  spirit  or  flavor 
of  the  original.  The  choice  of  a  word  or  phrase  is  often  subjec¬ 
tive,  and  the  following  mildly  critical  comments  are  likewise 
subjective.  The  colloquial  expression  “they  considered  that  they 
were  giving  him  a  fair  deal”  contrasts  strangely  with  the  some¬ 
what  old-fashioned  “Fiolnir  took  that  in  good  part”  (p.  44). 
“Royal  progress”  is  technically  correct,  but  the  use  of  “prog¬ 
ress”  in  the  sense  of  “ofl&cial  tour”  is  rare  (p.  50).  Similarly  the 
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nautical  term  “made  a  landfall”  (p.  55)  seems  less  natural  than 
“made  land.”  “Nearby  the  headland”  (on  the  same  page)  is  an 
Americanism.  “Arvel,”  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  jar  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  SprachgefUhl  because  it  occurs  in  contexts  where  its  use 
does  not  seem  out  of  place.  The  only  glaring  typographical  error 
which  caught  his  eye  was  “Grunnhild”  for  “Gunnhild”  (p.  42). 
Otherwise  there  is  little  to  say  about  the  translation  prop)er  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  fully  meets  the  reviewer’s  expectations — than  which 
he  can  express  no  higher  praise. 

The  slender  volume  is  handsomely  bound,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Malcolm  Thurgood  are  pleasing  and  appropriate.  The 
footnotes  are  adequate.  The  reviewer  would  have  appreciated 
a  map. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  translation  is  based 
on  the  short  version  of  Codex  Holmiensis  7,  quarto.  This  re¬ 
cension  Professor  Hollander  (against  Mogk,  S.  A.  Krijn,  de 
Vries)  considers  “more  authentic  than,  as  well  as  aesthetically 
superior  to,  the  watered-down  other  versions”  which  introduce 
events  that  tend  to  contradict  the  spirit  and  weaken  the  organic 
unity  of  the  saga.  To  the  reviewer  Professor  Hollander’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  cogent. 

Hannesson,  J6hann  S.  Bibliography  of  the  Eddas  {Islandica 
XXXVII).  A  Supplement  to  Bibliography  of  the  Eddas 
(Islandica  XIII)  by  Hallddr  Hermannsson.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Ithaca,  New  York,  1955.  Pp.  xiv-1-114.  Price, 
$4.00  (cloth),  $3.50  (paper). 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

This  new  volume  of  the  Islandica-&eries  is  a  most  welcome 
and  important  addition  to  that  collection  of  notable  studies  and 
bibliographies  in  the  Icelandic  field,  and  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  teachers  and  students  of  Old  Icelandic  literature  and 
culture.  The  plan  of  the  volume  and  its  extent  are  succinctly 
stated  in  Mr.  Hannesson’s  preface: 

This  bibliography  is  in  all  essentials  modeled  on  Hallddr  Hermatmsson’s 
Bibliography  of  the  Eddas  (Islandica  XIII,  1920),  to  which  it  forms  a  supplement. 
There  are  some  minor  differences  in  form,  but  none  that  will  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  two  volumes  side  by  side.  As  in  Islandica  XIII,  all  works  containing 
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two  or  more  poems  are  listed  under  editions  or  translations  of  Saemundar  Edda,  [ 
and  commentaries  on  two  or  more  poems  are  similarly  listed  under  works  on  the  f 
Edda.  Full  cross  references  to  the  commentaries  are  given  in  the  section  on  indi¬ 
vidual  poems;  cross  references  to  editions  and  translations  seemed  unnecessary.  i 
Works  on  both  Eddas  are  as  a  rule  entered  under  Saemundar  Edda,  with  cross  i 
references  from  Snorra  Edda  except  in  the  case  of  works  dealing  with  subjects 
common  to  both  Eddas. 

With  respect  to  content  the  volume  follows  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  of  selection  as  in  Islandica  XIII,  or  as  Mr.  Hannesson  puts 
it:  “An  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  editions,  transla-  [ 
tions  and  important  paraphrases  of  the  Eddas  and  all  works  of  I, 
immediate  importance  for  Eddie  studies.” 

Rightly  he  underscores,  as  did  Professor  Hermannsson  in  his  f 
preface  to  the  earlier  volume  on  the  subject,  that  “an  exhaustive  | 
bibliography  of  works  bearing  on  the  Eddas  is  impossible,”  the 
related  fields  being  too  numerous  and  too  extensive  to  be  fully 
covered.  All  general  works  in  these  related  fields  have,  therefore, 
been  excluded,  “whereas  articles  and  monographs  on  particular 
aspects  of  mythology,  religion,  heroic  lore,  etc.,  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  when  they  seemed  of  sufficiently  direct  value.”  A  wise 
and  practical  method  of  selection,  in  the  judgment  of  this  re¬ 
viewer] 

The  contents  of  the  volume  is  very  orderly  in  arrangement.  i 
The  first  and  by  far  the  larger  part  is  devoted  to  editions,  trans¬ 
lations,  and  works  on  the  Saemundar  Edda,  the  second  part  deal-  ' 
ing  with  the  Snorra  Edda  in  a  similar  fashion.  I 

Numerous  significant  editions  of  the  Saemundar  Edda  or  > 
parts  of  it  have  appeared  in  several  languages  since  the  publica-  I 
tion  of  Professor  Hermannsson’s  bibliography  in  1920.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  new  translations  is  even  greater,  for  since  1920  the  j 
Saemundar  Edda  has  been  translated,  in  its  entirety  or  partly,  , 
into  the  following  languages,  and  many  times  into  some  of  them: 
Czech,  Danish,  Dutch,  English,  French,  German,  Hungarian, 
Irish,  Italian,  Low  German,  Norwegian,  Russian,  and  Swedish. 

The  extensive  section  on  works  concerning  the  Saemundar 
Edda,  which  include  history,  commentaries,  textual  criticism, 
dictionaries,  and  metrics,  amply  reveals  how  widespread  is  the 
interest,  on  the  part  of  scholars  in  many  countries,  in  the 
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I  Saemundar  Edda  and  its  interpretation.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
I  portant  works  on  the  subject  have  also  appeared  during  the 
I  period  in  question.  It  is  particularily  gratifying  to  note  the  in- 
I  creasingly  significant  contribution  by  American  scholars  in  the 
I  field. 

While  far  less  attention  has  been  given  the  Snorra  Edda  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty-five  years,  several  significant  editions  of  it  as 
a  whole  or  in  part  have  been  published,  and  the  same  is,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  true  of  the  Grammatical  Treatises,  which  are 
included  in  the  bibliography.  The  Snorra  Edda  has  furthermore, 
I  during  this  period,  been  translated,  entirely  or  partly,  into  the 
following  languages:  Czech,  Danish,  English,  Faroese,  Finnish, 
German,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  Concurrently,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  special  studies  in  the  form  of  books  and  articles, 
some  of  them  highly  significant. 

An  excellent  index  completes  this  carefully  wrought  volume, 
which  is  equally  attractive  in  general  appearance. 

Selected  Essays  of  Ludvig  Holberg.  Translated  from  the  Epistler^ 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  P.  M.  Mitchell.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  Press,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  1955.  Pp.  166. 

’  Index.  Price  $3.50. 

) 

I  Reviewed  by  Sverre  Arestad,  University  of  Washington. 

‘  Mr.  Mitchell  has  chosen  forty-nine  of  Holberg’s  Epistler 

(from  the  five  volumes,  1748-54)  for  translation.  From  among 
I  the  hundreds  of  epistles  available,  the  translator  has  made  his 

i  selection  on  the  following  basis:  “This  volume  makes  accessible 

representative  essays,  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  interest,  their 
revelation  of  the  author’s  point  of  view,  and  their  special  rele- 
^  vance  for  students  of  English  literature  and  history.”  Every 

j  student  of  Holberg  of  course  has  his  own  preferences,  and  he 

;  may  not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell’s  choices.  Except  for 

one  entry,  however,  I  happily  accept  the  epistles  that  have  been 
rendered  here.  But  why  was  “The  New  English  Comedies” 
(Epistel  241,  pp.  106-7)  included?  The  impression  a  student  of 
I  eighteenth-century  English  literature,  who  had  turned  to  that 
essay  first,  anticipating  an  estimate  of  English  comedy,  would 
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get  of  Holberg,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  reading  the  essay 
itself.  What  the  essay  does  is  to  reveal  the  limitations  and  pro¬ 
vincialism  of  Holberg,  who  usually  is  considered  to  have  been 
highly  cosmopolitan. 

In  the  short  compass  of  his  introduction  of  seventeen  pages 
on  Holberg’s  extensive  and  varied  production,  his  indebtedness 
to  other  literatures,  particularly  French,  and  his  influence  upon 
his  own  age,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  produced  a  commendable  portrait 
of  Holberg  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  an  essayist,  a  moralist,  and 
an  historian.  Very  near  the  end  of  his  essay  Mr.  Mitchell  states 
that  unlike  Kierkegaard  and  Grundtvig,  “Holberg  is  not  signifi¬ 
cant  for  his  profoundness.  ...  He  transformed,  reworked,  and 
reinterpreted,  as  an  historian,  an  essayist,  or  a  writer  of  comedy.” 
(P.  17)  On  page  8  we  read  that  Holberg  “became  a  popular 
writer  .  .  .  which  soon  led  to  the  production  of  some  of  the  great 
comedies  in  world  literature,”  while  on  page  9  Mr.  Mitchell 
writes:  “Holberg  wrote  no  less  than  twenty-seven  plays  in  two 
years.  Although  quickly  written,  the  plays  are  cleverly  con¬ 
structed  and  are  good  comedy.”  In  view  of  all  of  these  statements 
it  would  seem  that  while  we  can  agree  that  Holberg  wrote  good 
comedy  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  produced  some  of  the  great 
comedies  in  world  literature.  Opinions  differ  of  course,  and  this 
happens  to  be  mine. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  twenty-seven  pages  of  explanatory  notes  are 
welcome,  and  they  are  necessary  for  a  complete  reading  of  the 
essays. 

If  one  sits  down  and  reads  through  the  Essays  rather  rapidly, 
which  both  subject-matter  and  treatment  readily  permit,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  fluency  and  consistency  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
rendering.  If  one  looks  closely  at  the  text  and  compares  it  with 
the  original,  however,  one  discovers  an  occasional  sentence  that 
might  have  received  additional  attention.  For  example,  on  page 
114  {On  Translating)  we  read:  “We  observe  that  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  were  men  of  reason,  had  such  (a)  plain  taste  (and) 
that  they  (therefore)  looked  upon  the  so-called  elegant  writers 
as  corrupters  of  the  language.”  Here  the  words  in  ( )  might 
better  have  been  omitted.  On  page  106  Mr.  Mitchell  translates 
“igennemlf^bet  adskillige  Engelske  Comcedier”  by  “leafed 
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through  several  English  comedies,”  and  one  wonders  whether 
Holberg  had  not  given  more  attention  to  these  plays  than  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  indicated,  for  he  did  examine  them  with  a  view  of 
determining  whether  or  not  they  were  suitable  for  the  Danish 
stage,  which  had  just  been  re-established.  Mr.  Mitchell,  I  note, 
renders  findes  by  is  found,  for  example,  “there  is  found  in  most 
English  plays  so  much  courtship,”  etc.  (p.  106),  a  translation 
that  I  have  always  avoided. 

Minor  details  of  this  nature  do  not  detract  from  a  job  well 
done,  however.  Had  it  been  within  his  provenience,  Mr.  Mitchell 
might  well  have  included  Holberg’s  observations  on  the  sort  of 
activity  that  I  have  just  been  guilty  of:  “Om  Pedanter  og 
Pedanterie.” 

Grundivig-Studier  1955.  Udgivet  af  Grundtvig-Selskabet  af  8. 
September  1947.  Under  redaktion  af  Gustav  Albeck.  Gylden- 
dal,  Copenhagen.  Pp.  120.  Price,  12  Danish  crowns  (paper 
bound). 

Reviewed  by  Jens  Nyholm,  Northwestern  University. 
“The  attraction  of  Grundtvig’s  authorship,”  says  William 
Michelsen  in  his  contribution  to  these  Studies,  “lies  especially  in 
the  wealth  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  concepts  it  contains.  At 
times  these  seem  strange,  remote,  fantastic,  far-fetched,  or  vastly 
exaggerated;  at  times  amazingly  perceptive,  in  accord  with  our 
own  experience,  at  once  acutely  and  simply  expressed.” 

Readers  of  the  Grundtvig  Studies  will  doubtless  agree  that  all 
these  aspects  of  Grundtvig’s  authorship  are  reflected,  for  better 
or  worse,  throughout  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Studies  that  have 
so  far  appeared.  The  non-specialist  will  feel,  perhaps,  that  he 
must  traverse  much  strange  and  unrewarding  territory  to  get  a 
few  glimpses  of  new  and  captivating  horizons. 

This  year’s  issue,  however,  opens  with  a  very  readable  and 
interesting  contribution  on  “Grundtvig  and  English  Liberalism” 
by  Kaj  6aag0.  The  author  convincingly  demonstrates  that  in  his 
belief  in  personal  and  religious  freedom,  Grundtvig  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  liberal  ideas  as  were  expressed  by  Adam  Smith 
and  Jeremy  Bentham  and  discussed  in  the  Westminster  Review 
and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  example.  Although,  like  Kierke- 
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gaard,'  Grundtvig  was  opposed  both  to  the  totalitarian  state 
based  on  coercion  and  to  the  democratic  state  based  on  equality* 
(which  he  feared  would  lead  to  conformity,  if  not  to  coercion  by 
the  majority),  he  was  an  articulate  adherent  of  free  competition 
— of  contest — in  practical  life  no  less  than  in  the  world  of  spirit 
(“Frihed  for  Loke  saavelsom  for  Thor”)- 

Wilhelm  Michelsen’s  treatise,  “Young  Grundtvig  as  a  Cul¬ 
ture  Psychologist,”  takes  us  into  a  strange  Grundtvigian  land- 
scaf>e,  for  Grundtvig’s  “culture  psychology”  was  the  arbitrary, 
if  not  fantastic,  psychological  apparatus  with  which  he  inter¬ 
preted  his  personal  concept  of  history  which,  in  turn,  was  based 
on  a  purely  Biblical  view.  There  is  in  all  this,  as  developed  es¬ 
pecially  in  Grundtvig’s  book,  Europa,  Frankrig  og  Napoleon 
(1815),  no  science,  little  objective  scholarship,  and  (so  it  seems 
to  this  reviewer)  only  few  stimulating  vistas.  Nonetheless, 
Michelsen  may  well  be  right  when  he  says  that  this  phase  of 
Grundtvig’s  authorship  reveals  how  his  psyche  worked  and  leads 
in  large  measure  to  the  genesis  of  the  mature  Grundtvig’s  think¬ 
ing  and  writing. 

Helge  Toldberg  edits,  and  comments  on,  a  hitherto  neglected 
autobiographical  Grundtvig  manuscript,  “On  My  Attitude  To¬ 
ward  Antiquarian  Studies”  (1817).  An  uninhibited  torrent  of 
words,  this  account,  which  differs  greatly  from  a  version  printed 
in  Dannevirke,  is  an  important  source  for  understanding  the 
young  Grundtvig  and  offers,  so  says  the  editor,  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  current  Grundtvig  research. 

The  editor  of  the  Studies,  Gustav  Albeck,  has  prepared  for 
printing  Grundtvig’s  notes  and  comments  contained  in  his 
“Calendar  for  1813.”  Written  during  the  crucial  year  of  his 
father’s  death,  these  notes  reflect  Grundtvig’s  deep  faith  in 
God’s  guidance.  A  quite  pedestrian  “Rhyming-Letter”  of  1835 
and  a  brief,  informal,  unsnobbish  talk  on  “Culture”  conclude  the 
first  printings  of  Grundtvig  manuscripts  in  this  issue  of  the 
Studies. 

‘  Johnson,  Howard  A.  “Kierkegaard  and  Politics,”  American  Scandinavian 
Review,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3  (Autumn,  1955),  pp.  246-254. 

*  In  his  later  years,  Grundtvig  became  more  friendly  toward  parliamentary 
representation  and  even  became  a  member  of  parliament. 
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I  Then  follow  reviews  of  new  Grundtvig  literature — including 
I  Vilhelm  Grjinbeck’s  well-written  review  of  Wilhelm  Michelsen’s 
I  important  dissertation,  Tilblivelsen  af  Grundtvigs  hisloriesyn — 
i  and  English  summaries  of  all  the  contributions  to  the  1955 
I  Studies. 

In  an  appendix,  there  is,  as  usual,  a  bibliographical  survey, 
by  Gustav  Johansen,  of  recent  Grundtvig  literature,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  again  fails  to  include  the  American  contributions  that  have 
been  registered  in  this  journal’s  annual  “American  Scandinavian 
Bibliography.” 

) 

The  Land  of  Their  Choice:  The  Immigrants  Write  Home.  Edited 
!  by  Theodore  C.  Blegen.  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 

Minneapolis,  1955,  Pp.  xix-1-463. 

Reviewed  by  Karen  Larsen,  St.  Olaf  College. 

Those  of  us  who  studied  American  history  some  decades  ago, 
notably  under  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  were  made  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  frontier  in  our  history,  not  least  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  we  were  imbued  with  some  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  “common  man”  in  this  history.  It  occurred 
to  me  vaguely  that  there  were  immigrant  groups  here  which 
might  deserve  a  little  more  than  a  casual  mention.  But  this  was 
not  done.  In  his  foreword  to  this  volume  Dean  Blegen  calls  at- 
'  tention  to  the  fact  that,  while  Turner  said:  “We  shall  not  under- 
1  stand  the  contemporary  United  States  without  studying  immi¬ 
gration  historically”  (p.  ix),  the  wealth  of  source  material  on 
this  phase  of  our  history  had  in  Turner’s  day  scarcely  begun  to 
be  explored.  The  reason  for  this.  Dr.  Blegen  claims,  is  not  only 
the  difficulty  in  finding  and  utilizing  much  of  this  material, 
!  written  as  it  is  in  a  multitude  of  languages  and  dialects  and 
i  hidden  away,  often  in  unsuspiected  nooks  and  corners,  in  the 
i  homeland  of  the  immigrants.  A  more  fundamental  reason,  he 
believes,  is  that,  “an  inverted  provincialism  in  American  scholar¬ 
ship  and  letters  has  too  often  underestimated  the  importance  of 
our  social,  cultural,  and  economic  history  at  its  everyday  levels” 
(p.  viii). 

While  historians  of  the  past  have  not  been  as  oblivious  to  this 
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phase  of  our  history  as  the  above  statement  might  imply — read 
McMaster,  for  instance — the  field  of  historical  scholarship  has 
expanded  enormously  through  the  study  at  the  “grass  roots”  of  , 
the  various  national  groups  which  make  up  our  people.  Dr. 
Blegen’s  significant  pioneering  in  the  Norwegian- American  phase 
of  this  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  emphasis  here.  An  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  his  work  has  been  to  ferret  out  in  Norway  “America 
letters,”  i.e.,  letters  written  to  their  homeland  by  emigrants  to 
America,  and  making  them  available  to  students  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

There  are  in  Norway  an  astonishing  number  of  these  letters,  , 
and  they  constitute,  as  Dr.  Blegen  asserts,  a  most  significant 
wealth  of  source  material:  “The  record  is  a  human  one  of  hopes 
and  heartaches,  courage  and  fear,  failure  and  success,  and  of 
ferment  and  transition  to  new  ideas  and  habits  and  ways  of 
living,”  moreover,  “They  delineate,  in  part  at  least,  the  image  of 
America  that  stirred  the  people  of  Europe;  and  they  document 
important  chapters  in  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the 
land  of  their  choice,  especially  on  its  changing  frontiers” 

(p.  14). 

This  volume  is  a  compendium  of  carefully  selected  Norwegian 
“America  letters”  from  the  middle  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury — from  the  1820’s  to  about  1870 — spanning  our  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  They  express 
practically  every  shade  of  emotional  and  intellectual  reaction  to  ' 
the  “land  of  their  choice,”  yet  a  tone  of  sober  moderation  pre¬ 
vails,  as  we  might  expect  from  Norwegians.  We  must  remember  , 
that  they  did  not  come  from  a  country  of  excessive  misery  or  i 
oppression.  Through  the  many  stories  of  individual  experiences, 
the  reader  senses  the  sweep  of  great  events,  as  he  follows  the 
immigrants  from  the  early  fluid,  restless  days  of  scouting  about  ^ 
and  of  intense  hardships  into  a  later  more  settled  and  prosperous  • 
era.  > 

The  letters  in  this  volume  have,  of  course,  been  critically  1 
edited  and  all  the  puzzling  problems  of  translation  admirably  | 
solved.  We  might  note  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  repro-  I 
duce  in  English  the  style  or  linguistic  limitations  of  the  less  f 
literate  writers.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  sound  policy,  as  any  at-  | 
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tempt  to  do  so  might  well  baffle  the  most  resourceful  translator 
and  could  easily  result  in  a  caricature  without  adding  anything 
of  historical  value.  The  letters  are  grouped  under  eighteen  cap¬ 
tions,  each  group,  or  chapter,  preceded  by  a  brief,  pertinent  in¬ 
troduction  based  in  part  on  the  earlier,  more  extensive  works  of 
the  editor.  Most  of  them  appeared  in  the  Norwegian  press,  al¬ 
though  generally  written  as  private  letters.  Quite  a  few  of  the 
tetters,  translated  by  a  number  of  different  persons,  have  from 
time  to  time  been  published  in  English,  but  many  are  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  translation  for  the  first  time.  Among  them  is  the  whole 
group  included  under  the  caption,  “Spreading  the  Gospel.”  They 
were  written  by  Pastor  J.  W.  C.  Dietrichson  and  shed  a  kindly 
light  on  this  controversial  figure. 

Two  groups  are  composed  of  tetters  which  have  never  been 
printed  in  Norwegian.  “From  a  Frontier  Parsonage”  consists  of 
passages  selected  from  the  volume.  Frontier  Parsonage:  The  Let¬ 
ters  of  Olaus  Fredrik  Duus,  Norwegian  Pastor  in  Wisconsin,  1855- 
1858.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  has  been  lost  in  condensing 
the  book — quite  the  contrary.  The  other  group,  “A  Humorist  in 
Canaan,”  is  unique,  brim  full  of  ironic  humor  and  incisive  com¬ 
ment  on  the  frontier. 

It  seems  futile,  however,  to  try  to  mention  the  topics  touched 
upon  in  this  comprehensive  volume:  “The  Sloopfolk  Arrive,” 
the  westward  movement,  the  dramatic  but  tragic  episode  of  Ole 
Bull’s  Oleana,  or  “A  Lady  grows  Old  in  Texas.”  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  rich  collection  of  representative  “America  letters”  will 
be  of  great  value  not  only  to- those  who  are  interested  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  immigration,  but  to  all  who  wish  to  know  our  country 
better  at  the  “grass  roots.” 

Marm,  Ingvald.  Engelsk-Amerikansk-Norsk  Militoer  Ordbok. 

Fabritius  &  Sinner,  Oslo,  1955.  Pp.  iv-f- 183, 

Reviewed  by  Hedin  Bronner,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  these  times  of  mutual  defensive  assistance  under  NATO, 
the  need  for  dictionaries  translating  English  military  terms  into 
other  Western  European  languages  is  inevitable.  Fortunately, 
the  first  work  of  this  kind  for  the  Norwegian  language  has  been 
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produced  by  a  responsible  linguist,  and  as  a  result  the  quality  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  conventional  military  language 
handbooks.  Ingvald  Marm’s  diverse  professional  experiences 
over  the  past  fifteen  years  have  equipped  him  particularly  well 
for  the  task,  which  above  all  requires  versatility.  As  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  army  officer  in  London  during  World  War  II,  he  applied 
his  academic  training  to  the  production  of  a  Norwegian  grammar 
for  British  troops,^  and  after  the  Liberation  he  resumed  his 
career  as  English  instructor  in  Oslo  schools,  adding  classes  at  the 
Norwegian  War  College  to  his  regular  teaching  load. 

This  dictionary  is  a  compact  list  of  the  most  common  British 
and  American  military  terms,  abbreviations,  slang  or  jargon,  and 
ordinary  words  with  special  military  application.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  the  items  exemplifies  the  clarity  and  con¬ 
ciseness  of  the  Norwegian  definitions: 

ordnance  1.  i  videre  betydning,  sserlig  p&  am.:  militert  materiel!,  s&  som  v&pen 
av  alle  slag,  med  ammunisjon  og  tilh^rende  utstyr,  militsre  kj^ret^yer,  verktf^y 
og  maskiner;  2.  i  strengere  forstand,  bide  brit.  og  am.:  skyts,  artilleriutstyr, 
svarer  til  virt:  vipenteknisk  materiell,  brit.  Royal  Army  O.  Gtrps  (RAOC) 
Hsrens  vipentekniske  korps  (HVK)  og  delvis  intendanturen,  am.  O.  G>rp8;  O. 
Department  am.  en  sentralstab  for  vipenteknisk  materiell,  o.  depot  landsdel- 
depot  hos  OSS,  o.  factory  vipenfabrikk,  o.  6eld  park  brit.  mobilt  feltmagasin 
(brigadens  feltlager),  etc.  etc. . . . 

On  the  whole,  the  author  has  been  skillful  in  finding  equiva¬ 
lents  where  the  divergencies  between  British  and  American  ter¬ 
minology  are  significant.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
British  terms  tend  to  be  more  complete  and  accurate  than  the 
American,  as  the  contact  of  the  Norwegian  military  establish¬ 
ments  with  the  British  has  been  more  prolonged  than  that  with 
us.  Inasmuch  as  the  preface  invites  suggestions  for  additional 
material  to  be  included  in  later  editions,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
mention  here  that  the  following  American  terms  would  be  useful: 
AGO,  beachmaster,  bleed  (with  reference  to  tires,  etc.),  blister, 
brig,  cannibalise,  CONUS,  corduroy  (road  or  bridge),  corpsman 
(medical),  CQ,  C-rations,  cross  country  movement  map  (  =  Brit. 

•  Ingvald  Marm  and  Alf  Sommerfelt,  Teach  Yourself  Norwegian,  London, 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  Ltd.,  1943.  This  was  reviewed  in  the  February  1947  issue 
of  Scandinavian  Studies. 
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going  map),  dry  run  (of  firearms),  field  wire,  galley,  head  (naut.), 
Irish  (or  French)  bridge,  knurled  (handles  or  knobs),  K.P., 
K'rations,  leggings,  military  crest,  Nike,  peel  off,  PT-boat, 
Quanset  hut,  Seebees,  shave-tail,  S.O.P.,  and  thermonuclear. 
The  only  inaccuracies  we  have  found  are  the  listing  of  web 
equipment  as  only  British,  and  the  spellings  ‘‘headquarter”  for 
headquarters  and  “canister”  for  cannister. 

The  main  section  of  the  dictionary  is  followed  by  eight  brief 
supplementary  glossaries  covering  special  subjects,  namely  vehi¬ 
cles,  topography,  meteorology,  weights  and  measures,  tempera¬ 
ture,  phonetic  alphabet,  equivalent  ranks,  and  foreign  lands  and 
nationalities. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  limited  to  the  military 
in  our  day  and  age.  Here  is  a  useful  tool  for  many  teachers, 
translators  and  writers,  and  it  will  no  doubt  take  its  place  on 
private  bookshelves  as  another  supplement  to  Berulfsen,  along 
with  Ansteinsson’s  Engelsk-Norsk  Teknisk  Ordbok. 


Odes  and  Echoes.  By  Paul  Bjamason.  The  People’s  Cooperative 

Bookstore.  Vancouver,  1954.  Pp.  186.  Price,  $3.50. 

Reviewed  by  Lee  M.  Hollander,  University  of  Texas. 

As  Richard  Beck  wrote  in  his  History  of  Icelandic  Poets  1800- 
1940  {Islandica,  Vol.  XXXIV,  1950,  p.  240) ;  “It  is  clear  that  the 
Icelanders  did  not  lose  their  appreciation  of  poetry  or  their 
ability  to  write  verse  when  they  migrated  to  the  shores  of  the 
New  World.  In  fact,  the  new  environment  and  conditions  .  .  . 
challenged  them  to  literary  expression,”  a  statement  which  the 
Canadian  scholar  and  poet,  Watson  Kirkconnell,  confirms  in 
these  words  (ibid.) :  “It  is  the  glory  of  the  Icelandic  settlers  that 
in  their  first  generation  among  us  they  have  created  a  poetry, 
based  on  Canada  and  their  experience  of  it,  that  is  worthy  of 
challenging  comparison  with  the  best  that  three  centuries  have 
produced  in  their  foster  country.” 

Most  of  their  production,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is 
lyric  poetry,  original  and  translated.  The  stem  tasks  of  the 
pioneer,  the  humble  toil  of  the  wage  earner,  simply  did  not 
afford  them  the  energy  nor  the  time  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
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larger  forms  such  as  the  drama  and  the  novel.  This  may  be  said 
even  of  the  greatest  of  Canadian-Icelandic  poets,  Stephan  G. 
Stephansson.  Thus  also  this  substantial  volume  of  poems  garners 
the  fruit  of  hard-earned  hours  of  leisure  devoted  to  intellectual 
pursuits  and  the  Muse.  In  it,  Paul  shows  his  mastery  of  English, 
both  in  translations  from  the  Icelandic  and  in  original  work.  As 
to  the  latter,  a  somber  note  predominates,  suggesting  that  life 
has  not  always  been  a  bed  of  roses  for  the  poet.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  bitterness — about  the  War  and  its  aftermath — in  the 
poem  “Our  Heroes”: 

We  praise  the  flock  that  freely  went  to  battle 
and  now  in  death  beneath  the  poppies  lies. 

We  glorify  the  dolts  that,  dumb  as  cattle. 

We  drove  unwilling  to  the  sacrifice, 

and  about  grim,  unfair  social  conditions — in  “Not  Guilty”: 

His  father  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

His  Bengalese  mother  was  darker  of  hide. 

For  neither  was  he  the  causation. 

A  comfortless  hut  was  the  home  that  he  knew, 

And  hunger  and  cold  were  his  lot  as  he  grew 
Like  a  weed  in  the  wilds  of  creation. 

There  is  keen  satire  in  the  poem,  “The  Progress”: 

When  time  was  young,  men  learned  to  know 
That  cows  give  milk  where  grasses  grow; 

That  fruits  and  nuts  and  goodly  grains 
Will  grow  abundant  when  it  rains. 

I  can  detect  no  note  of  self-pity,  however. 

If  one  judges  by  the  bulk  of  Icelandic  poets  translated, 
Stephan  G.  Stephansson  and  the  illustrious  Einar  Benediktsson 
are  Paul  Bjarnason’s  favorites,  with  thirty-six  and  forty-two 
pages  respectively.  Especially  the  latter  poet’s  difficult  meters, 
with  triple  rimes,  alliteration,  and  assonance  presented  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  which  has  been  overcome  with  remarkable  success. 
Altogether,  this  volume  ought  to  give  “Pall”  an  honorable  po¬ 
sition  among  modem  Icelandic  poets  in  America. 
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Malthe-Bruun,  Kim.  Heroic  Heart.  Edited  by  Vibeke  Malthe- 

Bruun.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Gerry  Bothmer. 

Random  House,  New  York,  1955.  Pp.  176.  Price  $3.00. 

Reviewed  by  Reidar  Dittmann,  St.  Olaf  College. 

Kim,  whose  letters  and  diary  notes  mike  up  this  volume, 
would  certainly  have  shuddered  at  its  title,  for  this  is  not  an 
heroic  epic  of  love  and  adventure  as  one  might  be  led  to  believe, 
but  the  adolescent  thoughts  of  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  taking 
his  seaman’s  apprenticeship  on  a  schooner  in  the  Baltic  during 
the  war  years.  Thus  the  volume  contains  nothing  adventurous, 

I  nor  does  it  relate  anything  directly  heroic.  Its  greatness  lies  in  its 
j  youthful  spontaneity  and  its  remarkably  precocious  esthetic  out¬ 
bursts. 

Immediately  before  the  start  of  his  journey  Kim  met  Hanne, 
and  it  is  with  his  love  for  her  that  his  heart  is  occupied.  The  sea, 
the  war,  even  his  activities  in  the  underground  movement,  re¬ 
ceive  meaning  only  through  his  thoughts  of  their  impact  upon 
his  future  with  her.  In  Kim  every  experience,  great  or  small, 
stirs  his  sense  of  beauty,  and  subsequently  all  beauty  is  embodied 
^  in  his  picture  of  Hanne: 

I  sat  there  with  my  chin  on  my  knees,  not  moving,  there  was  hardly  a  breeae. 
The  sea  was  as  calm  as  it  always  is  when  it  rains  like  this.  I  listened  to  the  sea 
,  and  the  rain.  How  restful  it  is,  and  how  still  and  peacefull  I  was  dreaming  and 

my  thoughts  didn’t  have  to  reach  out  for  you  because  you  were  right  here  in 
i  the  boat  with  me.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  drop  of  water,  or  rather  a  drop  of 

rain,  as  it  hits  the  water?  I  was  sitting  there  holding  your  wet  hand  in  mine  and 
•  feeling  so  happy  and  light-hearted.  The  thing  I  wanted  most  was  to  sail  out  on 
j  the  open  sea  with  you  . . . 

j  Heroic  Heart  is  not  a  war  document.  True,  we  do  learn  that 

I  ^  ^ 

j  Kim  eventually  was  sent  to  prison  and  that  he  met  his  death  be- 

j  fore  a  German  firing  squad.  Without  this  connection  with  the 

I  Danish  patriotic  cause  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  his 
mother  to  find  a  publisher  for  his  fragmentary  testament.  How¬ 
ever,  the  lasting  value  of  the  book  does  not  lie  in  its  peripheral 
relationship  with  war  and  occupation,  but  rather  in  its  simplicity 
I  and  honesty  and  in  its  unpretentious  but  frequently  impressive 
I  style. 
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The  original  Danish  title  is  Kim  and  it  was  published  shortly  | 
after  the  war,  at  Christmas  1945.  The  English  translation,  except  • 
for  the  misleading,  sentimental  title,  is  excellent.  | 

Freuchen,  Peter.  Fremdeles  frimodig.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  ) 

1955.  Pp.  236.  Price,  19.75  crowns.  ' 

I 

Reviewed  by  B0rge  Geds0  Madsen,  University  of  Minnesota,  j 

Peter  Freuchen  is  a  happy  man;  few  people  have  had  a  life  ' 
so  rich  in  adventure  as  his,  and  not  many  are  able  to  write  about  I 
it  with  such  zest,  gusto,  and  humor.  This  new  volume  of  his  I 
memoirs,  written  in  the  same  racy,  outspoken  manner  as  the  ; 
first  volume,  I  al  Frimodighed,  gives  us  a  series  of  vivid  impres-  j 
sions  of  Freuchen’s  further  adventures  in  several  exotic  parts  of 
the  world.  We  get  fascinating  descriptions  of  arctic  expeditions 
in  Greenland,  during  one  of  which  Freuchen  had  to  amputate 
the  toes  of  his  left  foot  which  had  been  badly  frostbitten.  This 
gruesome  incident  is  narrated  with  characteristic  Freuchenean 
humor  and  understatement.  When  he  cut  off  the  first  toe,  the 
pain  shot  through  him  like  lightning,  but  the  second  time  it  did 
not  hurt  nearly  as  much.  “Perhaps  you  can  get  accustomed  to 
cutting  off  your  toes.”  Apart  from  drastic  episodes  like  this,  the 
Greenland  part  of  the  book  contains  memorable  portraits  of 
Freuchen’s  best  friend  Knud  Rasmussen  and  of  his  Eskimo  wife 
Navarana. 

An  interesting  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Freuchen’s  life  in  the  United  States,  his  role  as  a  lecturer,  and 
his  experiences  during  the  filming  of  his  novel  Eskimo  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  for  which  city  he  has  a  rather  qualified  admiration. 

Descriptions  of  extensive  travels  in  Russia,  Germany,  and 
England  add  to  the  picture  of  Freuchen  as  the  restless  but  ab- 
servant  globetrotter,  but  some  of  the  most  arresting  pages  of 
Fremedeles  frimodig  are  the  ones  devoted  to  the  author’s  life 
during  the  German  occupation  of  Denmark  in  World  War  II. 
Freuchen  shows  great  modesty  in  describing  his  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  Occupation,  but  from  his  beloved  island  Eneh0je  he  was 
often  able  to  assist  refugees  and  patriots  seeking  shelter,  and  on 
the  whole  he  found  many  ways  in  which  to  make  himself  useful 
to  the  Danish  underground  and  the  Western  allies. 
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life  • 
•out 
his 
the 


Peter  Freuchen  is  now  living  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
his  flair  for  adventure,  it  would  be  strange  if  after  finishing 
Fremdeles  fritnodig  he  had  not  experienced  many  other  curious 
things.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  the  case,  for  then  we  may  perhaps 
some  day  soon  get  another  volume  of  Frimodigheder. 


